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“T soon found the answer to this one” 


COMPARE THESE COSTS AND PROTEIN CONTENTS 


Usual Requirements: 


It’s the sort of problem that crops up every day for a School 
Catering Officer. I have to find the answer. Unfortunately, 
algebraic formulae are no use—they don’t give the answer. 
So I cribbed a bit and called in. Symington’s Representative. 
He told me about Symington’s Custard-Mix, and when we 
started using it, the children started asking for more ! That’s 
quite a compliment. With some cooks, custard used to vary. 
Sometimes it was lumpy, sometimes smooth. But now—it’s 
always creamy smooth, and children love it. They love it 
with steamed puddings, all kinds of fruit, pies, and by itself. 
And the cooks love it—too. For Symington’s is a complete 
Custard-Mix. Why do 7 love it ? Because it’s less than half 
the price of plain custard. That’s how I solved my 
problem— you can solve yours in the same way with 
Symington’s Custard-Mix! 


8 x 7-lb. bags of plain custard powder at 101/4 per cwt. 
Milk at §/- per gallon ‘a : 
Sugar at 7d. for each gallon 


Total cost 
The Symington’s Way: 
3 cwt. of Symington’s Custard-Mix in 7-lb. bags at 8/2 
NO MILK! NO SUGAR! .. £19. 12. 0 
£24. 16.2 


Symington’s Custard-Mix per pint 


Saving 


Custard Powder and fresh milk per pint 
Protein 19.3 gms. 
Mineral matter, phosphates, etc. 4.1 gms. | 8.0 gms. 
Carbohydrates. 52.0 gms.+- added sugar | 


Fat “ 21.6 gms. | 


98.0 gms. 
Less than 0.2 gms. 


SYMINGTON’S Complete Custard-Mix 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 
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How Far have we Progressed in 
Twenty-one Years 


The presidential address by Miss A. 


Fk. Cooke, ].P., B.A. (Manchester), 


to the National Union of Teachers’ Annual Conference. 


Twenty-one years ago, Mrs. Parker, in her Presidential 
\ddress, made an impassioned plea for freedom for the 
child, ‘‘ Freedom from the neurosis that results from 
undernourishment . . .freedom from the fear of failure 
at eleven-plus . . . freedom to grow to his full stature by 
the provision of the sort of schools which provide equal 
opportunities in the right environment.” 

Twenty-one years ago, a priority resolution regretted 
the provision fer exemptions from school attendance 
before the age of fifteen in the 1936 Act, due to come 
into operation in 1939. The first resolution from 
associations concerned—as you will guess—the size of 
and called on the Government to accept a 
maximum of thirty in all schools. Other resolutions 
demanded adequately staffed and equipped nursery 
schools, legislation to regulate the hours and conditions 
of work for young people, and an expansion of the school 
meals service to counteract malnutrition ! 

What is the position to-day ? 
resolution, alas, is still with us. In spite of constant 
pressure by the Union, the Ministry’s Regulations still 
contain the differential of forty for primary and thirty 
for secondary. [very year resolutions on the subject 
reach high priority at Conference, and every presidential] 
address contains reference to the situation. I make no 
apology for following in the steps of my predecessors, for 
until all classes, primary as well as secondary, are 
reduced to a maximum of thirty, there can be no equal 
opportunity ‘‘ for every child to grow to his full stature 
in the right environment.”’ 

Malnutrition is no longer a matter for serious concern. 
Regulations now control the hours and conditions of work 
for young people, and though the Second World War 
delayed the raising of the school leaving age to fifteen, 
when it did come it came without any exemptions. But 
the development of Nursery Education has _ been 
hampered by repeated economy measures, while the 
School Meals Service has expanded in such a way that 


classes 


it has become a burden to teachers already harassed by 


overlarge classes, lack of accommodation and makeshift 


The size of classes 


provision for dining in classrooms, corridors, halls, etc. 
Now let us look at the other side of the picture. The 


| Education Act of 1944 abolished fees in maintained and 
| aided schools and gave us a unified system of education 


in three stages, primary, secondary and further. This 
was a challenge which the teaching profession accepted 
with enthusiasm, and in spite of the many material 


| difficulties it is succeeding most extraordinarily in its 


task, for education to-day is full of vitality in the midst 
of adversity. There are new and vivid approaches to 
work at all stages. New and adventurous courses are 
being devised to meet the needs of the age, ability and 
aptitude of the child and young person. We hear a 
great deal about Teddy Boys, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Blackboard Jungles, etc., and certain sections of the 
Press would have us believe that every teacher goes in 
| fear of his life. But the following figures will, I hope, 
help to put matters in their right perspective. 


Reading Standards. 

The Ministry of Education have conducted a survey 
of standards of reading at ages eleven and fifteen, and 
they have found that by 1956 children of eleven were 
| nine months more advanced in reading than their 
| predecessors were in 1948, and that the proportion of 
really good readers at that age had doubled. 
| Of those whose standard of reading is low the 
| contributory factors show two very interesting points. 
| The percentage of children at eleven whose “ parents 





are uninterested ’’ is seventeen, but at fifteen years it 
rises to 41 per cent. Can this be because parents are 
interested only until the eleven-plus examination is over, 
and then, when their children, according to their view, 
‘‘ fail to make the grade,’’ they lose interest and cease 
| to give them help and encouragement ? If so, it is our 
duty to do all in our power to counteract this attitude, 
for it is my firm belief that every child can do something 
| well, and by finding out what that something is and 
helping to develop it, we can also help to develop his 
|other faculties. The illiterate boy who is keen on 
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aeroplanes will, given the right encouragement, learn 
to read in order to learn more about his hobby. 

Another contributory factor was ‘‘ poor attendance,”’ 
13 per cent. for eleven-year-olds, 37 per cent. for fifteen- 
year-olds. Again the reason for this rise is not far to 
seek. Too often the oldest child of school age is kept at 
home to run errands or look after another member of the 
family who ill. Ground thus lost can never be 
completely regained by the child, and I would urge 
parents to co-operate more fully with the school, local 
authorities to use more fully their powers of prosecution 
in such cases, and my fellow magistrates to deal more 
severely with parents who are brought before them for 
these reasons. 

This improvement in reading ability is reflected in the 
reading habits of the nation. Last September the 
Library Association reported that 430 million volumes 
were borrowed during the year, an increase of over 
21 million on the previous year. Annual reports from 
the public libraries show increasing demands, especially 
for non-fiction and children’s books, and as _ the 
Manchester Guardian recorded at the time, ‘‘ Good 
school libraries are increasing in size and number, and 
instead of fewer children in the public libraries there are 
more, for the school library seems to supplement the 
public library.”’ 


1S 


Advance in Secondary and Further Education. 
When we look at the figures for secondary education 
we find, in the words of the White Paper, that “‘ the 
record of progress and achievement since 1944 has been 
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an impressive one.’’ With the development of vital and 
interesting courses more and more children are staying 
at school voluntarily beyond the age of fifteen. The 
numbers in secondary modern schools alone rose from 
12,000 in 1948 to 38,000 in 1958. Many of these are 
seventeen years and over and are a likely source of 
recruitment for courses at University, Higher Techno- 


logical College or Teacher Training College. In 1957, 
10,986 secondary modern pupils took the G.E.C. 


Ordinary Level, and 280 the Advanced Level examina- 
tion, while very many more were successful in external 
examinations organized by the R.S.A., U.L.C.I1., U.E.L., 
etc., or sat for one of the locally organized examinations 
with which so many local authorities are experimenting 
at the present time. 

The comprehensive schools also are showing what can 
be accomplished when the slower child has the incentive 
of working in the same environment as the academically 
more gifted. One such school recently reported that 
their 1953 intake contained only sixty pupils who were 
classed as “‘ selective.’ Yet by the time that age group 
reached the fifth form there were 128 ready to take the 
G.C.E. ‘O”’ level examination. 

The grammar schools have a similar tale to tell. 
Their sixth forms have doubled in size, and there is a 
corresponding increase in the number of examination 
successes. 

In further education, the number of full-time students 
in technical colleges has risen from 47,000 to 76,000 in 
the last ten years, there are twice as many University 
students as there were before the war, and to round 
off the picture, among the thirty candidates awarded 
‘mature ’’ University scholarships were a_painter- 
decorator reading an honours course in English Litera- 
ture, a coal-miner interested in economics, and a blind 
ex-piano tuner reading Spanish. 


But Potential Skill Still Wasted. 

Does this sound like gangsterism gone wild? I hardly 
think so. On the contrary, it proves that young people 
are prepared to work hard. It shows that parents are 
willing to make sacrifices. And it is a tribute to the 
teachers who, by their vision and determination, have 
striven to give to each according to his needs. But 
magnificent as the story is, it is not enough. There is 
still a vast amount of potential skill and brainpower 
being wasted for lack of facilities, and as we near the 
end of the 1950’s, there is a proliferation of official 
committees investigating many of the factors which are 
contributing to this wastage of potential. 

There is the Crowther Committee considering the 
educational needs of boys and girls between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen, how and when to extend school 
life, and provide for the proper transition from school to 
work. The Carr Committee on Training for Skill has 
been engaged in rethinking the mechanics of transition, 
and the right means of ensuring that everyone has the 
opportunity to improve himself in his chosen vocation. 
The Anderson Committee on University awards is 
seeking ways and means of ensuring that the right 
people are chosen, and assisted in the right way, to 
continue their education to the highest level. The 
Albemarle Committee, in its review of the Youth 
Service, will deal with the vital problem of the needs 
of adolescents outside their main educational needs. 
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The Ingleby Committee on Juvenile Delinquency is 
considering improvements in methods of dealing with 
young offenders, and there are other committees 
investigating external examinations and the rehabilitation 
of the E.S.N. child. 

Where should all these discussions lead us? If they 
come to wise conclusions, and if those conclusions are 
implemented in a bold and forthright manner, un- 
hampered by the piecemeal methods that have been 
forced on us by the economy squeezes of the last decade, 
then the 1960’s, here as elsewhere, could be a great 
surge forward. Indeed, they will have to be if we are 
to keep pace with developments in other countries, for 
many of them, including America and Russia, are feeling 
that considerable changes in their educational systems 
will be necessary to face the next decade. We are 
justly proud of the fact that ours is the freest education 
system in the world, and we prize very highly that 
freedom. Our problem, therefore, is to see how, within 
that system, we can take significant steps forward in 
the education service. 

The aim of education to-day is no longer to ‘‘ instruct 
the children of the masses in the three R’s.’’ Our task 
is to see that every child, by the time he reaches the end 
of his compulsory schooling period, has learnt how to use 
his aptitudes and abilities to the full. It is our job to 
bring out the best in him, to help him to think for 
himself, to develop his skills, his personality and his 
character, to give him the feeling that he has a 
contribution to make to the community and an attribute 
to take into life with him, whether he is going on to 
further education or to the world of work. In short, to 
make him an interesting person to know both at work 
and at play. 

As I have already indicated, the efforts of the last 
decade have shown the tremendous potential we have 
towards realizing this ideal. Where conditions have 
been favourable there has been an enormous improve- 
ment in the standard of work achieved. In many areas 
the fear of failure at eleven-plus is fast disappearing, 
and our young people are being enabled to reach out to 
careers and opportunities which would not have been 
thcught possible some years ago. They are showing the 
vi,our and sturdy independence which owe so much, 
not only to the vision of the new secondary schools, but 
also to the start which our children get through the 
modern approach of our modern primary schools. For 
remember that education is a continuous process, and 
without a firm foundation at the primary stage the work 
of succeeding stages would be abortive. 

But in this scientific age we are going to need more 
and more able people for the top jobs which demand 
skill, initiative, and reasoning power. At the same time 
the number of routine jobs will become fewer and even 
duller and less satisfying. We can no longer afford, 
therefore, to waste all the good material which is being 
lost to us for lack of opportunity, and means must be 
found to remedy this. 


Extended School Life Essential. 
First and foremost, there must be an extension of 


school life. We realise that the task before us is not 
one that can be completed in a year or even two or three, 


and until the necessary teachers and accommodation are | 


forthcoming there must be other measures which have 
priority over the raising of the school leaving age to 





sixteen. But in the meantine, there is one step which 
could be taken without too great a strain on our present 
resources. If all pupils had to stay at school until the 
end of the school year in which they reached the age of 
fifteen, instead of being able to leave at the end of the 
term, a four-year secondary course for all would be 
established. Many who now leave at Christmas or 
Easter would be encouraged to stay on for a fifth year. 
We would do away with that malaise which sometimes 
creeps into a form when those who remain are missing 
their friends who have left. And it would enable Heads 
and staffs to plan syllabuses and courses with a greater 
degree of certainty that they would be able to carry 
them out. The staff and accommodation necessary to 
teach the whole group in September will presumably 
still be there in July, and we would urge the Government 
to take immediate steps to bring this reform into effect. 


County Colleges. 

Next, the provision of County Colleges is long overdue. 
Education does not end when compulsory schooling 
ends, and it is a tragic sight to watch so many of our 
young people leave school at a time when they are just 
beginning to acquire the habit of learning and realize 
the purpose, the need and the satisfaction of further 
education. Many of to-day’s teddy boys and girls 
could have been turned into useful citizens if their 
energies had been directed into the right channels by the 
provision of county colleges planned, staffed and 
equipped so as to provide for their social as well as their 
educational needs. 

There must be an extension of the sort of courses and 
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old and deservedly popular tunes... . and the more 
recent additions to the literature of Christian 
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introducing a new hymnal should certainly examine 
this one.’ The Teachers’ World. 
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opportunities that encourage staying on at school 
beyond the normal age, and there must be many more 
opportunities for increased study beyond school, from 
apprenticeships right up to University work. When one 
reflects that in America one in seventy of the population 
is a University student, that in Russia the figure is one 
in 150, while in Britain it is one in 500, it is obvious that 
there is room for a great expansion in the University 
field. 
Education of the Whole Man. 

At the same time [I must utter a word of warning 
against too early and too much specialization. In our 
search for higher standards and tangible qualifications 
we are in danger of forgetting that the essential task of 
the teacher is the education of the whole man. There 
are many aspects of school life which cannot be measured 
by examinations but which all help to produce well 
balanced people of good quality. Character training 
also is a vital part of the curriculum, and though 
courtesy, kindliness, courage, honesty, perseverance, etc., 
do not appear on the time-table, they must be there all 
the time if the knowledge acquired in the more orthodox 
subjects is to be put to the best use in the service of 
mankind. 

One of the biggest problems of to-day affects the 
adolescent. How can we make our young people feel 
that there is a place for them in society ? So often in 
this modern age of material welfare, the things which 
they need most are lacking—security, affection, and an 
opportunity to themselves. They have an 
intense desire to feel that someone needs them and that 
they do count in the world. One of their greatest 
difficulties is to find opportunities for service, and unless 
we can give them those opportunities they will find an 
outlet for their energies in undesirable ways 


express 


Priority for Better School Buildings. 

One of the first priorities must be an all out attack on 
inadequate and worn out buildings, for there can be no 
opportunity for our children to grow to full stature 
while so many of them have to put up with conditions 
in which a farmer would scorn to keep his pigs. It is 
true that 4,000 new schools have been built since the 
war and we rejoice that the children in them “‘ can get 
on with their work in bright airy surroundings.’’ We 
would also pay tribute to those local authorities who 


have made every effort to modernize their older 
buildings. But there are nearly 32,000 schools in 
England and Wales and very many of them have 


outlived their day and should be scrapped. 


Key Feature More Teachers. 

[ have purposely left to the last the most important 
and most urgent question of all, the key feature on 
which all else rests, the provision of teachers. Given the 
right number of teachers with the right training and 
vision, nothing is impossible. Without them all our 
hopes are doomed to frustration. We mus produce 
more teachers, therefore, and we welcome the Minister’s 
decision to provide 12,000 extra training college places 
by 1962 3ut this will barely suffice to maintain the 
present position, and further efforts will have to be 
made if the ‘‘ growing and ever more diversified needs 
of the schools for Teachers’’ are to be met. 

I believe that the responsibility of the teacher to-day 
is greater than it ever was, for without the co-operation 
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of the teachers we cannot hope to shape the kind of 
society where neighbourliness, the recognition of the 
other fellow’s worth, a civic consciousness, a sense of 
service to the community, and a complete abhorrence 
of squalor and poverty prevail. The society of the 
future, therefore, will depend on what we do in the 
schools now. 


General Grant 
The New Regulations which came into effect on April 1st. 


The introduction of the general grant to local 
authorities on April Ist in place of the percentage 
education grant and certain other Exchequer grants, 
made it necessary for the Minister of Education to 
re-state some aspects of the relationship between local 
education authorities and the central Government. 
New regulations have been made and laid before 
Parliament for all the main branches of the education 
service which simplify and reduce where possible the 
conditions with which local education authorities will 
have to comply. Detailed changes are described in new 
circulars on further education, teacher training, special 
schools and the school health service. A general circular 
sets out other relaxations of control which applied from 
April Ist. 

For example, local education authorities will no longer 
have to get Ministerial approval to the fees they charge 
of further education, including evening 
classes, or to their rates of maintenance allowances for 
school pupils over compulsory school age. Within a 
total capital allocation authorities will be able for the 
most part to carry out educational building projects 
costing up to £10,000 each without reference to the 
Ministry of Education and projects up to £20,000 subject 
only to approval on sketch plans. In primary and 
secondary schools there will be no Ministerial control 
over expenditure on furniture and equipment and in 
colleges of further education approval will be required 
only where the cost of an individual item is {500 or more. 


for courses 


Technical College Teachers 
Opportunities for Further Training. 


The Wolverhampton and Staffordshire College of 
Technology has been added to the list of technical 
teacher training colleges offering a ten-week course 
of full-time training in ‘ the principles and practice of 
teaching.’’ Hitherto, such courses have been offered 
only by the three recognized training colleges at Bolton, 
Huddersfield and London. 

The courses, available to both day and residential 
students, are designed for teachers in technical colleges 
who have taken up appointments without prior teacher 
training. Subjects covered will be Science, Engineering, 
3uilding and Commerce. 

A memorandum from the Ministry of Education asks 
technical college authorities to release staff on full salary. 
Tuition will be free and travelling expenses will be 
payable. Application for further details should be made 
to the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire College of 
Technology. 
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Welfare Officers’ National 


Association 


Presidentlai Address by Mr. W. A. Wiltshire. 


Over the years the nature of our work has changed 
greatly. We are no longer ‘‘ excuse collectors’’; but 
rather we are welfare workers of a unique type. Ou 
concern must be for the child and all our actions must 
be directed to the interests of the child. In our position 
of liaison between parents, schools and Committees we 
must always remember that it is the child that comes 
first. The Welfare State provides so many more 
material advantages than when we were attending school 

or ourselves truanting—that it is easy to overlook the 
many ways in which our personal help can be used. 
I dare to suggest that, often, such help may be of more 
value to the child and parent than the great weight of 
virtue now available from officialdom. 

It remains our constant duty to urge upon all parents 
the necessity for their children to take the fullest 
advantage of the education provided for them. Already, 
to-day, some school leavers are finding that the shoe 
pinches when they seek employment. It is now 
apparent that in the areas worse hit by unemployment 
young people are finding that without a foundation of 
good education it is difficult to build hopes for good and 
regular employment. 

We, more than any others, have the opportunity of 
impressing this position on parents. It is undeniable that, 
of all the field workers, the education welfare officer 
most frequently visits homes where the need to make 
this point is most likely to be obvious. We should 
never miss such an opportunity to impress upon parents 
that without regular attendance at school the best of 
education can be lost. And in the present circumstances 
ot the employment market, the loss of education may 
be the loss of worthwhile employment. 

Of course, splendid work is being done by other 
services, but I must emphasize that we are usually the 
ones who are first in the home. While we are stressing the 
more urgent need for good attendance it is very often 
our lot to notice first the abnormalities of home and child 
and thus, before conditions become hopelessly bad, we 
have the chance to act as preventative officers. In fact, 
it seems to me that the education welfare officer is the 
only officer who can both preach and act, where children 
are concerned, on the axiom that ‘‘ prevention is better 
than cure.”’ 

The question with which I intend to deal at length is 
one that has previously been considered by this association 
in conference. At Edinburgh in 1957, this motion was 
put and I quote ‘‘ That this Conference urges the N.E.C. 
to draw the attention of industry and commerce to the 
harm done to children by the mothers’ absence from 
home when they return from school; and to the con- 
sequent desirability of so arranging hours of work of 
mothers of young children to avoid this most undesirable 
feature of present day social conditions.’’ This motion 
was carried, 








Yet, as is usual, how difficult it is to say that any one 
aspect of human behaviour is wiclly wrong. It often 
happens that a widow is left to face the world alone and 
to bring up children alone. Surely we may admire and 
commend that courage and independence of spirit which 
dictate to such a widow that she will perform her duty 
without asking for help. Of course we see the good in 
such resolution. And just as surely, we, from our 
experience add, ‘‘ But ...’’, and remain in doubt. 

We all could quote cases where the earnings of the 
mother have enabled the children to take a proper and 
full place in the life of the school. Football boots 
swimming suits and running-shoes do not yet grow on, 
trees ; and someone must pay for school outings. But 
these examples are not arguments in favour of mothers 
taking employmert. Rather they are arguments in 
favour of there being sufficient income, efficiently 
managed, in every home where children are growing up. 
In any case, my attack is not on mothers who take 
employment ; but it is on the circumstances which 
permit and encourage mothers to be absent from home, 
earning money, when they should be at home caring for 
their children. 

We fathers know that the heart of the home is mother. 
the site, the building, the furnishings do not make the 
home. If that were so, there would be only splendid 
homes in most of the newly-built Jats and estates: for 
they are mainly well built and excellently appointed. 
It is the spirit of love which makes the home ; and for 
this reason good homes are often found in slums, and 
bad homes in wealthy districts. If mother, the fountain 
of love, is not in the home, then the vital spark is 
missing. 

I would not put back the clock. In times of war 
it was proved that women can play a deciding part in 
industry and on active service. But the mother 
occupies a unique place. We remember that it was in 
the time of peace that the Government appealed to 
women to enter employment in order to salvage a 
bankrupt state. Because that appeal was directed, 
incidentally, to the mothers of young children, I regard 
it as a disgraceful act of Government. In any case, 
surely to-day, with rising unemployment, the Govern- 
ment could announce a revision of that panic policy. 
The neglect so to do is as disgraceful as the original 
appeal. 

The fact is that to-day mothers are not at work for 
any reasons of patriotism. It may be imagined that there 
is a choice between the comradeship of the work-place 
and the monotony of the home. Employment gives 
many the illusion of freedom, the illusion that their 
earnings are their own private concern. Fathers should 
be made to realize that women like to have some money, 
however little, entirely of their own, Then the illusions 
might become apparent, 
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Quite often the fault lies with both parents. The 
ease with which goods are obtained on credit is 
appalling. Exciting displays and advertisements, 
jealousy of the neighbours, the glibness of salesmen, all 
combine to make easy the investment in such luxuries 
that the burden of debt grows beyond the power of the 
husband’s earnings to carry. The ubiquitous ‘‘ Tally- 
man ’’ must also take his share of the blame; for he 
has notorious opportunities for keeping a family in 
perpetual debt. 

To-day it is difficult to find poverty in the sense of 
people lacking the necessities of life. It is difficult to 
find poverty such as to impel married mothers to take 
employment in order to feed the family. The case of the 
widowed mother may be different. 

It is doubtful if the general public yet fully appreciate 
the effect on children of their mother’s absence when the 
children are at home. There is no doubt that we do. 
There is no doubt that Magistrates in Juvenile Courts 
share our knowledge. Yet little seems to be done in this 
matter by those Guardians of the Queen’s Peace. 

In the attendance registers, as we all know, are found 
the home addresses of the children. In addition there is 
often found a list bearing the telephone numbers or 
addresses at which, in fact, the mothers may be found. 
The existence of these lists is the result of sad 
experience. 

A child is sometimes unwell in school and the decision 
is made to take the child home ; and then this kindly 
act is aborted because there is no one at home and 
mother’s place of employment is unknown. Of course, 
the child can let himself into the house, for he is one of 
the hundreds of ‘‘latchkey children.’”’ What a 
difference there is between such a home and the one 
where mother is waiting to comfort and succour. 

Quite recently a child at one of my schools was sent 
home as unwell and returned the next day, still unwell, 
and was again sent home. As was to be expected, my 
enquiries revealed that the mother was at work and 
preferred her child to suffer rather than lose any of her 
earnings. So often a day in bed with care and comfort 
will ward off a long illness ; but not for the child whose 
mother is in employment. So often our knock at the 
door is answered by a lonely, woebegone child who says, 
‘*T’m ill, and Mum’s at work.’’ 

I recall a case, and members will no doubt recall 
others, where the consent for an urgent operation on a 
child could not be obtained. because both parents were 
working and the mother had changed her employment. 
Fortunately, the operation was performed and the 
child’s life was saved. It was an example of everybody, 
the surgeons, the parents and the child all ‘‘ getting 
away with it.’’ Such circumstances should not arise. 
1 wonder how many more such cases there will be? 
And how many will have happy endings. 

It is sad indeed to think of the child left alone during 
the long days of the school holidays. We may well 
wonder why more children are not found in the juvenile 
court. 

I find it hard to understand why so little positive 
action, at a high level, has been taken to remedy the 
present position. My plea is not new. Mr. Basil 


Henriques, one of the wisest ever to sit as a justice in a 
juvenile court, referred to the problem in his book, 
‘“The Home Menders,’’ a “‘ must,’’ if I dare suggest it, 
for all education welfare officers. 








I reiterate that I do mot suggest that in no 
circumstances should a mother of schoolchildren go out 
to work. I do suggest that it is undesirable for mothers 
of young children to go out to work, and I go further. 
It seems that there is a sound case for insisting that 
mothers of schoolchildren should be at home both when 
the children leave home for school and when they return 
from school. 

Of course there are difficulties. We have read of the 
difficulties which attended the legislation which resulted 
in the Factory Acts, one hundred years ago. It will be 
recalled that, after a few lone voices had cried for years 
in the wilderness of public life, the public conscience 
finally revolted at the knowledge of infants slaving in 
mines and factories. The experts pleaded that the 
industrialists would be ruined without the use of child 
labour. Well, they lost the child labour and were not 
ruined. 

No doubt other experts will pontificate that it is not 
possible to legislate for this problem. If I dare say so, 
expert opinion is a matter of opinion. The experts 
proved that Nazi Germany could not fight a long war 
because of lack of funds, lack of oil and many other 
lacks. Well, five-and-a-half years seemed long enough 
for most of us. 

Meanwhile, without legislation, the way can be 
smoothed. It is hoped that, when public spirited 
employers realize the harm being done, they will 
voluntarily’ take action. Big concerns employ welfare 
officers who should define the problem as one affecting 
their future employees; and they may find ways of 
suggesting how hours of employment for the mothers 
could be adjusted. Government, national and local, 
should set the example. Certainly local education 
authorities have a splendid opportunity, for there is a 
range of employment as helpers and servers of meals 
which seems to be ideally suited for mothers of young 
school children. Such mothers should be given 
preference for these positions, and should be auto- 
matically dismissed when they no longer have children 
at school. Here is a problem to be solved. It is 
difficult to believe that, given the will, it is beyond the 
wit of man to find the solution. 

There is no doubt that war conditions and economic 
crises force us into courses of action with but narrow 
objectives. Later it is possible to see that in solving one 
problem we have created another. Then we find that 
rarely does one single step solve a problem of human 
relations ; but this need not deter us from taking a 
step when we see the way clearly. But there is another 
step that can be taken. 

Education has been defined by many different people 
in many different ways. Perhaps it is rather like that 
familiar word ‘‘ love.’’ We dare not describe it; but 
we know it when we see it. Yet I recall hearing similar 
words used about sea-sickness. Perhaps I am playing 
a losing game with these words. Be that as it may, of 
all the definitions of education I prefer that which 
reads—‘‘ Education—a training for Life.’’ This has a 
noticeable defect, of course, for those being educated 
are, in fact, living. However, it is a reasonable 
definition. 

In school the child received training, part of which is 
intended to be applicable to ways of earning a living. 
In some cases she receives preliminary training in some 
specific occupation ; but in most cases such occupations 
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are mere stop-gaps until a girl commences her vital life 
work as wife and mother. 

Fortunately, many girls receive some domestic science 
training in flats designed to resemble the sort of homes in 
which they will eventually live. They are the luckier 
ones ; but by no means all of them learn homemaking, 
mothercraft and the care of children. No doubt these 
are difficult subjects to teach, especially for the young 
unmarried teachers. No doubt, too, it will be objected 
that such training is not suited to the adolescent girl. 
In fact, some psychologists are of the opinion that after 
the age of fourteen, girls cease to be receptive to such 
instruction and would be better employed learning the 
art of dressing and deportment. They suggest that the 
girls may return to training in home building at a latter 
stage. Expert opinion again. In practice, we know 
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that rarely do the girls return to such training of their | 


own volition and if they are not taught at home or at 
school, will never learn it. 
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My suggestion is that much more emphasis should be 
placed on home building and mothercraft in all our girls’ 
schools. Time spent in a Day Nursery or an Infant 
Class could be very rewarding for many adolescent girls. 
I am told that a live baby is much more exciting than 


a doll. In guided group discussions, girls could seek to 
learn why marriages are broken, why homes are 
neglected and why children become unhappy. Each 


girl should leave school with some vision of the sort of 
home to desire and some knowledge of how to acquire it. 
Of course, this may mean another minor revolution in 
teaching and considerable alterations in time tables. 
Further building would be required and a lot of money 
spent. But as part of a nation-wide plan to rebuild 
homes it is, at least, worthy of consideration. 

So very often when a problem or delinquent child is 
under discussion, we hear it said, ‘‘ The trouble is in 
the home.’’ My hope, by the plans I have suggested, is 
to put mother back into the home to keep trouble out. 


Where there is no Vision the People 
Perish 


Presidential Address of Miss M. N. B. Tyrrell (Gosport) to the 
Annual Conference of the National Union of Women Teachers. 


This saying from Proverbs is a very true one, but I 
feel that, necessary as it is to have some goal in the 
future, it iseven more important, to make determined and 
definite efforts towards the achieving of such a goal. 


After Fifty Years. 

This year the National Union of Women Teachers 
celebrates its Golden Jubilee. Fifty years ago those 
gallant pioneers of our Union took the first determined 
steps towards their vision of the ‘‘ complete emancipation 
of the womanhood of this country ’’ and “‘ the advance- 
ment of the true aims of education.”’ 

They knew, in those early days, that such a vision was 
‘so far reaching, that we can only go on and on, never 
hoping to see the complete vindication or triumph of 
our work. The end is not, nor can it be, in view.” 
However, they and those who followed made tremendous 
and continuous efforts, and we have seen the fulfilment 
of many of their ideals though, as we know only too 
well, much still remains to be done. 

One of the goals towards which women teachers have 
worked during these fifty years is the recognition that a 
girl should have the opportunity to follow the occupation 
of her choice to the limit of her ability. The many 
occupations which girls now enter points to some 
considerable success in this aim though, unfortunately, 
there is still considerable prejudice against women 
holding the higher positions. 

What of the vision of educationsists ? 


The Nursery and Primary Schools. 
The 1944 Education Act was, I think, inspired by a 





vision—the vision that each child should be educated 
according to his or her age, ability and aptitude. The — 
Act outlined the way in which this aim could and should | 


be achieved. May I remind you briefly of what was 
envisaged—a nursery school education adequate to 
meet the requirements of all those who desired it for 
their children ; a primary stage able to provide a more 
flexible education in line with modern educational 
thought ; secondary education offering such variety of 
instruction and training as may be desirable in view of 
the different ages, abilities and aptitudes of the pupils ; 
a carry-over from the world of school to the world of 
industry and commerce through part-time education in 
county colleges. 

What is the situation in 1959? 

The nursery schools, far from having been provided 
where needed, have’ largely disappeared, there being 
only 480 in England and Wales in 1957. Of the primary 
schools, anyone who has watched and indeed shared the 
agonies of these schools during the past fifteen years 
might well assume that the 1944 Act must have 
advocated ‘a more flexible education in line with modern 
educational expediency.’ 

In town and village the pre-war reorganization had 
left the primary schools, in many instances, still in the 
original school buildings. Since then, apart from war 
damage repair, no replacement building has been 
allowed and primary school children are still being taught 
in these old buildings. In new housing estates primary 
schools were built, usually years after the houses were 
built, with the result that they are completely inadequate 
and have to accommodate very many more children 
than the number for which they were built. Add to this 
the large increase in the school population for which, 
though forecast, little provision was made, and one can 
have some conception of the state of overcrowding in 
the primary schools. 
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Somehow teachers in the primary schools struggled on 
doing their best to cope with the large numbers, and 
endeavouring to give that more flexible education, 
envisaged in the Education Act. No doubt parents and 
administrators were grateful but when the opportunity 
came, in the Burnham Report of October 1956, to give 
some tangible recognition of the work, what happened ? 
The extension of the iniquitous ‘‘ unit '’ scheme, though 
it greatly increased the attractiveness of service in the 
field of secondary education, gave very few opportunities 
for additional payments to teachers in primary schools. 
No wonder that teachers, and especially primary school 
teachers, were, and still are, very angry. 


Secondary Education. 

Recently a number of local education authorities 
have announced changes in their method of selection for 
secondary education. Unfortunately great publicity, 
designed to arouse the feelings of parents, has succeeded 
in depicting the “eleven plus’’ examinations as a 
monster towering over the “ frightened’”’ child. It is 
not the examination itself that parents really fear, but 
the fact that their child might not qualify for a grammar 
school education. What many fail to realize is, that 
some form of selection will have to be made and that even 
in a comprehensive school, regarded by some people as 
the answer to this problem, many children are not 
fitted for, and will not have, a grammar school education. 

It is a great pity that this publicity is not directed to 
the most damaging situation which is affecting 
practically all children, that is, the over-large classes in 
which they are at present being taught. 

At the secondary stage, it is impossible to generalize 
on the situation to-day. Under the Act of 1944, 
secondary education was to be completely transformed 
and there are many schools functioning with great success 
on the lines envisaged. In some instances good physical 
conditions have been provided, but in others teachers in 
out-of-date, ill-equipped buildings and lacking space and 
facilities, are endeavouring to give the new secondary 
education. 

The aim of having part-time education through the 
establishment of county colleges has barely materialized 
at all. 

The situation then, fifteen years after the passing of 
the Education Act, does not give a very happy picture. 
The Vision has become very faint. 


What of the Future ? 

The Government’s long-awaited White Paper, 
‘‘ Secondary Education For All,’’ as a new approach to 
the education problem, has after all, only forecast a 
slightly increased building programme. Whilst the 
plan for the replacement of old buildings and the 
increase in the limit allowed for minor works is to be 
welcomed, there is much in the White Paper to doubt. 
For example, it is stated that the Government had 
launched the rural reorganization programme four years 
ago, but it is not pointed out that this was suspended 
later by Government order. What guarantee have we 
that the present meagre plan will not similarly be 
sabotaged ? 

Whilst a small reference is made to the rebuilding of 
primary schools it is obvious, both by the title and the 
contents of the White Paper, that this so-called 
‘concerted drive’’ is to 


be directed towards the 











secondary stage, and there is little or no hope of a 
concerted drive, before 1965 to tackle the appalling 
state of affairs in the primary schools. Once again, we 
see the now too familiar pattern. Once again, the 
fundamental principle, that the education of the child is 
a gradual process of careful development from primary 
to secondary and on to the adult stage, has been 
ignored. All secondary school children have first to be 
of primary school age. If they do not have the fullest 
opportunity to receive their basic training in their early 
years, it is unjust to expect them to be able to make the 
best use of the educational facilities offered at the 
secondary stage. It is of little use if, having provided 
the buildings, equipment and teachers desirable for the 
secondary school child, that all-important item, the 
child, is not adequately prepared. 

When will we put first things first ? 

The Government’s plan to introduce the three-year 
course for teacher-training, is to be welcomed. The 
scheme for the training of more teachers is, however, 
only a partial attempt to remedy the predicted shortage. 
What reliance can be put on the Government statement 
that they are determined to reduce the size of classes as 
quickly as possible, when they are planning for a shortage 
of 4,000 teachers a year ? 

Education has suffered continually from the un- 
specified promise. 

The clash of political ideologies on secondary 
education is greatly deplored by educationsists. We 
want to establish the most valuable system for the 
education and well-being of the children in each particular 
area. It is not a subject on which one can adopt one 
rigid system. The comprehensive school experiment, 
still largely an experiment, may prove to be the best 
method in some areas but, since educational facilities 
differ so much from city to city, town to town, village to 
village and from school to school, each case must be 
considered on its own merits, with the common yard- 
stick—what arrangement will ensure that all secondary 
children in the area will have the opportunity to receive 
the very best education suitable to their abilities. 


New Thinking Needed. 

We have entered a new era in the history of this earth 
and there is need, to my mind, of much New Thinking. 
The old approach to familiar, and indeed, to new 
problems, must change. The problems of thirty or more 
years ago may still be with us, but throughout the 
world, circumstances have changed. To fit in with this 
changing pattern, we must bring forward some new 
thinking. There must be new assessment of the position 
we in Britain can and should take in the world of the 
future. 

For this we need assurance that all our children will 
have the best opportunity that is possible throughout 
their lives to develop to the full those talents which they 
have so that they will be able to make their proper 
contribution to this modern world. That must be the 
vision of our people to-day. Let us ensure that deter- 
mined efforts are made to bring it to pass. 

The present state of education in this country will not 
provide such an assurance. 

What is needed is a bold policy for education. It 
must be a real effort to bring schools, equipment and 
supply of teachers up to that desired for modern 
education. The drift of years, the constant slowing- 
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down or postponing of even the most moderate attempts 
to tackle individual difficulties has merely added to the 
enormity of the problem. It will remain so until and 
unless we have a Government that will give Education 
the priority it should and must command. 

The need for an educated population is to-day more 
essential than ever before. The advent of automation 
in factories and the consequential partial disappearance 
of the need for unskilled labour demands a_ higher 
general level of education if we are to maintain our 
national standard of living. Failure to recognize 
education as the key to the future, will therefore have 
disastrous consequences for young and old alike. 

For us, the vision of our educational future, like the 
vision beheld by our pioneers, is very clear, and we shall 
continue to make determined efforts towards its 
fulfilment for ‘‘ Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 


An Improved Child Guidance 


Service 


The aim of Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, 
is a comprehensive Child Guidance Service in every area, 
including child guidance clinics at which psychiatrists, 
psychologists and psychiatric social workers are available 
and where children referred by teachers, school doctors, 
general practitioners, hospitals and parents, can get 
treatment. 

In a circular to local education authorities Mr. Lloyd 
says that he is in general agreement with the recom- 
mendations on Child Guidance of the Committee on 
Maladjusted Children whose report was published in 
1955. He realizes that the development of a com- 
prehensive service will depend on the availability of 
trained staff, but he considers that plans should be 
prepared now which can be put into operation as staff 
become available. The Minister will continue to keep in 
touch with the Minister of Health about measures to 
improve the recruitment and training of child guidance 
staff. Close co-operation with the hospital service and 
the local health authority is urged. 

Che circular emphasizes the importance of an efficient 
school psychological service. Advice to teachers or 
parents about learning and behaviour difficulties, or 
remedial teaching by the psychologist himself, may help 
to resolve underlying emotional troubles in children which 
if neglected, might lead to greater difficulties and perhaps 
mean a long course of treatment. 

Both local education authorities and __ hospital 
authorities have power to provide child guidance 
clinics, but the pattern of provision recommended is for 
the local education authority to provide the premises 
and employ the psychologists and psychiatric workers, 
and the regional hospital board to provide the services 
of the psychiatrist. 

It is important that clinics should be accessible by 
parents, who should on no account be made to feel that 
the clinic is something remote. 

The facilities offered by child guidance clinics should 
not be confined to children attending schools maintained 
by local authorities but should be available to all 
schools, to boys and girls who have left school and to | 
children below school age, 
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The circular stresses that close co-operation with the 
| local health authority is particularly necessary for 
children below school age. The view is widely held 
| that the causes of much emotional disturbance and 
| maladjustment date back to the early years in a child’s 
| life, and those working in the maternity and child welfare 
| services should be able to call on the child guidance 
service for help and advice, and to refer young children 
to the child guidance clinics where necessary. The 
Minister of Health has issued a circular to regional 
hospital boards, boards of governors of teaching 
hospitals, and one to local health authorities. 


Special Educational Treatment. 

In a second circular to local education authorities, 
Mr. Lloyd calls for wider facilities for the special 
educational treatment of maladjusted children. 

The Minister states that he agrees with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations that a child who is found to 
be maladjusted should not necessarily be sent to a 
special school, but wherever possible should live at home 
and attend an ordinary school. If a child needs to 
attend a special school, it is preferable that he should 
still continue to live at home unless it is unlikely that he 
can be successfully treated while he stays there, in 
which case the objective should be to prepare the way for 
his return home at the earliest possible time. 

Authorities are asked to review the facilities at 
present available for the special educational treatment 
of maladjusted children, and to consider whether 
provision in day schools or classes is needed. In 
planning boarding provision, both in schools and 
hostels, the need for regional co-operation is stressed, so 
that existing provision, including that available in 
non-maintained schools, is put to the best use and 
proposals for making good deficiencies can cover the 
whole area. The aim should be to avoid sending 
children far away from home, so that contact between 
school, home and clinic can be maintained. 


Part-time Teachers 

Part-time teachers are now being employed in London 
primary and secondary schools in such large numbers 
that they have become a vital part of the teaching 
service. 

This was stated by Mr. W. F. Houghton, the education 
officer, in a report to the education committee. 

Grammar schools have always employed a certain 
number of part-time teachers—usually of specialist 
subjects such as art, music, commerce and modern 
languages. But until recent years there were few in 
other secondary schools and practically none in primary 
schools. 

In L.C.C. secondary schools there are now 713 part- 
time teachers and in L.C.C. primary schools 433. The 
total hours they work are equal to those of more than 
560 full-time teachers. 

Efforts to recruit still more part-time teachers are to 
be continued. They are the means—so long a 
restrictions imposed by the Ministry of Education upon 





the employment of full-time teachers remain—whereby 
staffing standards in London schools can be maintained 
and improved. 
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Month by Month 


As is evident from press comment, the 


Motions National Union of Teachers this year 

and won considerable public approval by 
Priorities the priority accorded by its annual 
conference to a resolution on secondary 

education. Of over 100 resolutions submitted by local 


branches, first place was given by vote to a resolution 
approving a policy statement on the organization of 
secondary education. The document is an impartial one, 
in that it does not declare for or against comprehensive 
schools in spite of the professional consequences of any 
great extension of those schools. In the opinion of the 
Union’s Executive, there should be a varied pattern of 
secondary education across England and Wales. Such 
a pattern should take into account both local opinion 
and local circumstances. From time to time one reads 
of vigorous, though generally unavailing, opposition to 
local schemes of re-organization. Without some know- 
ledge of local opinion and local circumstances, as distinct 
from national trends and political emphasis, these 
protests can never be really understood. Only recently 
parents and form pupils have been campaigning to 
retain co-education at Chadderton Grammar School. 
A petition containing over 6,000 signatures was sent to 
the Minister of Education and a delegation was received 
by him but, as one of the leaders reported, it ‘‘ met with 
a blank wall.’’ Unwanted segregation is to be enforced. 
In other parts of England the admission of both sexes to 
a hitherto single-sex school has met with similar 
opposition. The N.U.T. is convinced that no scheme 
can succeed without the co-operation of teachers. For 
such co-operation to be whole-hearted and effective 
teachers should be consulted at every stage in the 
planning. Teachers have so much to offer by way of 
consultation, co-operation and advice, that it should 
really be unnecessary for the Union to proclaim it. 
There is, however, ground for the complaint that some 
local education authorities are acting with ‘‘ indecent 
haste’ in their efforts to solve what are, after all, 
problems of urgent and pressing importance. The 
secondary modern school which should be such a 
strength to our nation, seems to be as much a victim 
of aggression under some schemes as grammar schools 
are under others. It may have seemed that the 
conference was too manifestly concerned with the 
professional threat implicit in secondary school 
reorganization. Arguments, said The T1mes, special 
correspondent, were not about the general merits or 
disadvantages of comprehensive schools— 


They arose from a simple arithmetical fact. If four 
modern schools and one grammar school are combined 
to make one comprehensive school, four headmasters 
stand to lose responsibility, authority and pay.”’ 
It might have been said, too, that the educational 
service would also stand to lose the knowledge, experience, 
initiative and inspiration which as head teachers they 
would bring to their important and influential tasks. 
A new type of head teacher or “ school director ’’ will 
emerge, but will it be to the advantage of English 
education ? 
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NEXT in order of priority came a motion 
Widows’ and demanding a statutory scheme of 
Orphans’ pensions for the widows and orphans 
Pensions of teachers. On this issue, as the 
Times Educational Supplement com- 
mented, “‘ the teachers have an irrefutable case ’’ and 
the opposition ‘‘ does not merit attention.’’ It is based 
on expediency alone. According to the same paper, 
current opinion about teachers’ pay is moving towards 
some system of family allowances. It is agreed, 
nevertheless, that widows’ pensions ought to have claim 
priority in logic. The N.U.T. is not a wholly unpractical 
body and gave the resolution tactical as well as logical 
priority. When Sir Ronald Gould dealt with the 
newer question of family allowances, he had no difficulty 
in justifying the view that a pension scheme for widows 
and orphans (not less favourable than that which 
operates for civil servants) should not be put on one 
side in favour of family allowances. Since the support of 
local education authorities may ultimately be necessary, 
it is a further advantage of the pension proposal that it 
is already a well established feature of many public 
services. It is difficult to believe that local education 
authorities would prefer to support a scheme of family 
allowances for one section only of their employees. 
The teaching profession would gain tremendously in 
status and attractiveness if what the teachers have so 
reasonably demanded for so long were now to be 
granted. It would gain still more if it put the remedying 
of this crying injustice, before even the new salaries 
campaign for which, according to the President, the 
conference has now issued “‘ marching orders ’’ to her 
and her executive. 
* * * « 


Miss CooKE, in her Presidential 

Vocation Address, set a standard worthy of her 
and predecessors in that important office. 
Remuneration She told conference and the world 
something of the positive achievements 

in the educational service in her twenth-one years as a 
member. She rightly proclaimed a high view of the 
profession of teachers. Teaching she regarded as a 
vocation concerned with human relationships and 
demanding personal qualities and a fine sense of moral 
values, in addition to academic qualifications. Only 
the best people will do for such a profession, and to 
attract the best we must provide the conditions of 
service and kind of training which will satisfy the needs 
of the best. The responsibility of the teacher is greater 
than it ever was. The society of the future will depend 
on what we do in the schools now. Miss Cooke’s speech 
was an inspiring and heartening profession of faith. It 
was a pity that Conference wandered so far in the 
valleys below when salaries were debated. It would 
indeed be difficult to justify some of the statements, 
made no doubt in moments of great emotion. One 
speaker claimed that another £350 a year would be 
needed to bring teachers up to their pre-war standerd— 
but to what teachers was he referring. Mrs. E. Batten 
of Nottingham, unlike most speakers on that aspect of 
the matter, quoted the Journal of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations as saying that 40 per cent. of all 
teachers in all types of schools received payments above 
the basic scale. That meant that 60 per cent. were not 
receiving special allowances. But why should they, if 








they hold no special qualifications, and carry no special 
responsibilities ? It is difficult to think of any scheme 
of salaries, acceptable to all parties, which would 
guarantee ‘‘special allowances’’ to everyone. Mrs. 
Batten’s 60 per cent. includes all teachers still in their 
probationary year and many others who have not yet 
advanced beyond the real but limited demands of their 
first appointment. It is not surprising that, in a wholly 
sympathetic leading article on ‘‘ Teachers’ Pay Claim ”’ 
the Datly Telegraph should conclude thus— 
Teachers cannot be blamed for seeking some way 
whereby the renewed drive for better schools can be 
matched by another for better salaries. But it must 
be doubted whether a big national conference is the 
best way of finding it. 
The National Association of Head Teachers has sought 
a way of finding it by the publication of a memorandum 
on Head Teachers’ Salaries. It has been stated that, 
under the scheme proposed by that Association, a 
woman appointed to the charge of a single-class village 
school, with no qualifications beyond the two years 
college training, would be entitled to a maximum salary 
of £1,740 a year. A four-years trained good honours 
graduate, as Head Master of a Group 20 school would 
go to a maximum of £2,915. Either the second post is 
underpaid or the first is absurdly overpaid under such 
proposals. The memorandum does illustrate the 
unreality, the almost dream-like quality, of much of the 
thought on teachers’ salaries. 


* * * * 


On the 24th March, the Minister of 
Education issued to all local education 
authorities Circular 350—Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1958: Changes in Administrative Procedure. 
Here an attempt is made to explain the recent flood of 
new Statutory Instruments and accompanying memor- 
anda. It is made plain that the passing of the Local 
Government Act, 1958 does not change the fundamental 
relationship between the Ministry of Education and 
local education authorities. The change in the grant 
system does not diminish the responsibility of the 
Minister to ‘‘ safeguard essential standards at key points 
of the service.’’ He is, however, anxious that where 
possible local education authorities shall be given full 
responsibility in the discharge of their statutory 
functions. Certain controls are accordingly relaxed, but 
how few they are. The circular fails to bear out the 
purpose proclaimed by many that the Block Grant 
would give greater freedom to local education authorities. 
The new Schools Regulations, 1959 re-enact the 
arbitrary veto of the Minister of Education on any 
external examination for secondary modern school 
children leaving at the end of a normal four years course. 
The G.C.E. alone may be approved, in spite of the 
strongest representations from teachers and education 
committees. The foolish regulation prohibiting the 
employment, except in grammar schools, of ordained 
teachers is entirely omitted. It had become quite 
unworkable as well as unnecessary. Local authorities 
will continue to submit for approval any proposals to 
vary approved schemes of awards to university students. 
The Minister rightly desires and intends to maintain the 
present national uniformity in this matter. Approval 
by the Minister of arrangements for granting educational 


Freedom 
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maintenance allowances to pupils over compulsory 
school age will no longer be required, but it may come 
to very much the same thing in the end. Those who 
expected no great changes will be neither surprised nor 
disappointed, but prepared to judge the new grant 
system eventually on how it really works. 


Scottish Council for the Training of 
Teachers 


Sir James J. Robertson, Rector of Aberdeen Grammar 
School has been elected chairman of the new Scottish 
Council for the Training of Teachers, and Mr. David 
Lees, Rector of Glasgow High School for Boys was 
elected vice-chairman. Both will hold office until 
May, 1961. 

The first meeting of the Council was followed by a 
joint meeting with the Central Executive Committee of 
the National Committee for the Training of Teachers: 
April Ist was agreed upon as the day for the transfer of 
responsibility for teacher training from the existing 
National and Provincial Committees, to the Scottish 
Council and governing bodies set up by the Teachers 
(Training Authorities) (Scotland) Regulations, 1958. 
Other business arrangements in connection with the 
transfer were agreed upon. 

The Scottish Council is composed of representatives 
of the teaching profession, the education authorities, the 
universities, the churches and directors of education, all 
of whom are members of, or assessors to, the college 
governing bodies, together with three persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State. 


Science Laboratory Technicians 


The City and Guilds of London Institute and the 
Institute of Science Technology announce that they have 
taken important steps to rationalize their examinations 
and qualifications for science laboratory technicians. 

Hitherto, both Institutes have held examinations for 
science laboratory technicians, but in future there will be 
only one series of examinations, held by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute on behalf of both Institutes. 
The conduct of the examinations and their further 
evolution will be under the guidance of a joint advisory 
committee of both Institutes and the certificates 
awarded to successful candidates will bear the heading : 

“The City and Guilds of London Institute 
in conjunction with 
the Institute of Science Technology.”’ 


Transitional regulations have been agreed to ensure 


that no student at present preparing for the examinations | 


of the Institute of Science Technology suffers because 
of the new arrangements, and the arrangements for the 
award of the Fellowship of the Institute remain as 
hitherto. 

[he great importance of adequate numbers of suitably 
trained technicians in the nation’s science laboratories 
has been stressed in many quarters and there is no doubt 
that the work of both Institutes has played a notable 
part in promoting the 


wider appreciation of the | 
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his (or her) special requirements for education and 
training. The existence hitherto of two broadly similar 
schemes of examination and qualification has unfor- 
tunately dissipated effort. But the rationalization that 
has now been achieved will undoubtedly be an important 
step forward, particularly in promoting the successful 
establishment of courses of study in technical colleges, 
universities and elsewhere which will permit the 
technician to be given the comprehensive theoretical and 
practical training that is so essential if he is to attain the 
highest standards in his calling and be competent to 
furnish the professional scientist with the assistance he 
requires. 


Teachers and the School Meals Service 
Measures to Ease the Work of Teachers. 


Measures to ease the work of teachers in connection 
with the School Meals Service have been announced by 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education. 

In a circular to local education authorities (The 
School Meals Service and the Teachers. Circular 
No. 349) the Minister says the time has come to review 
the conditions under which the service is run. Teachers, 
he says, have always undertaken more than their formal 
duties with regard to the school meals service, and 
indeed, “‘ like so much else of value to our schools, it 
owes a great deal to their initiative and co-operation. 
It would have been difficult to carry on the service without 
this additional help.”’ 

In the matter of supervision of pupils at meal times, 
authorities are asked to review their current practice 
and to make whatever changes are necessary. Guiding 
principles in laying down supervisory duties should ensure 
that at least one teacher is present during the dinner 
period, but arrangements should also be made to ensure 
that ‘‘ teachers have time to take their own meals in 
comfort and enjoy some relaxation between the morning 
and afternoon sessions.”’ 

The circular calls for a reduction in the routine work 
undertaken by teachers ; this includes the collecting of 
dinner money and the compiling of returns. The 
Minister says he is sure ‘‘ individual authorities will do 
what they can to simplify their procedures and to reduce 
routine work to the minimum.” 

The appointment of school clerks or secretaries has, in 
a great many cases, relieved teachers of routine clerical 
work, but there are still many schools where such 
assistance is not available. The Minister asks all 
authorities to take steps to make certain that adequate 
clerical assistance will be provided wherever it is lacking. 

Dining conditions must be improved in many schools. 
The Minister has already made available some additional 
provision for building work for the school meals service 
in the 1959-60 building programme, and starting from 
April, 1960, the block capital allocation to authorities 
for ‘‘ minor works ’’ of not more than £20,000 each can 
be used for school meals service jobs. The Minister is 
confident that improvements in accommodation made in 


| the next few years will do much to alleviate work of 
| teachers in connection with the service. 


Mr. Lloyd, saying he is sure he can rely on authorities 
to do all they can to relieve the present burden falling 
on teachers, adds that he proposes to review progress 


importance of the science laboratory technician and of | from time to time. 
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tried FINART Crayons. Your usual school 
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ack. 
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Dept. 8GC, Furnival House, 14-18 High Holborn, W.C.! 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


THE NEED FOR CONSULTATION 

Many teachers are rightly concerned at the growing 
practice of authorities to make important decisions 
affecting the professional lives of teachers without prior 
consultation. In fact the tendency goes deeper than 
this. Much more than consultation is often involved. 
In theory, public representatives are the servants of 
the electorate and the courses of action which they 
recommend are assumed to have the sanction of, at any 
rate, the great majority of the electors. All the great 
statements on constitutional practice assume that, first 
and last, government rests on consent. 

Many people are losing sight of this elementary truth. 
Far too often nowadays one hears the expression 
‘“We will get this through the Council.’’ Often it is 
regarded as a triumph if a controversial measure is 
steam-rollered through the Council with the minimum of 
discussion. In these cases secrecy is not regarded as 
a vice but as a positive virtue. 

We all have to accept that education to-day is a 
matter of party politics. There is no use lamenting this 
fact. A recent page in Punch carried imaginary letters 
from people complaining that party politics had entered 
into educational affairs, economic affairs, international 
affairs, Colonial affairs, the welfare of the sick and the 
welfare of the aged. The irony of these letters showed 
how unrealistic it is to assume that education will ever 
be taken out of party politics. The fact that education 
is the responsibility of a Minister of the Crown gives it 
a political form which cannot be denied. 

The uninitiated might ask ‘‘ Why is this secrecy 
necessary? ’’ The fact is that changes cannot now be 
made in educational policy without many people being 
affected. If a large building programme is proposed, 
sites have to be acquired. This means that people who 
possess lands and property have to give them up, either 
willingly or unwillingly. If a change is made in the 
organization of secondary education, the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholic Authorities might be 
vitally interested——as well as the Teachers’ Organizations. 
Naturally these important bodies want to know the 
position of the schools and the teachers in any 
educational scheme. Of course the parents who are 
concerned over the welfare of their children are also 
vitally interested. They want to know what the 
arrangements are for eleven plus examinations. Parents 
who anticipate that they might change from their 
present area to another part of the country want to 
know what the reciprocal arrangements are. If all the 
people who are going to be affected by any proposal 
really knew the full implications a_ considerable 
resistance would be created. This is the last thing that 
the devotees of any proposal want. Hence the desire 
for secrecy. 

Before the war the building of a new school did not 
matter very much except to the immediate neighbour- 
hood. A change in policy affected only a few people. 
That is not so to-day. It is ironical in the extreme that 





at a time when changes in educational policy can 
vitally affect the lives of many people, the tendency 
should be to keep the changes as secret as possible until 
they are ‘‘ through the Council.” This is a period in 
our history when less secrecy and not more is wanted. 
It is a time when before any changes are made the 
freest and fullest public discussion should take place. 


* * * * 


THE McMEEKING REPORT 


The McMeeking Committee have now published their 
Report on Further Education and Commerce. Its 
recommendations are on very similar lines to those which 
have initiated the great developments in technical 
education. 

There is much good sense in the report and if these 
recommendations are carried into effect the business 
world would be provided with well-trained men and 
women. The technical report assumed that Great 
Britain would continue to be a great manufacturing and 
exporting nation ; the commerce report points out that 
there is little purpose in Great Britain making goods if 
these goods cannot be sold. The technical departments 
have one function to perform, the commercial depart- 
ments have another, and neither can work without the 
other. 

One is glad to see in the McMeeking Report an aware- 
ness of the need for those engaged in business to know 
foreign languages. The report breaks away from the 
belief that one learns a foreign language in order to 
read the literature of that language. This might be 
the purpose for a selected few; so far as business 
executives are concerned, a less ambitious and a more 
easily attained objective is all that is required. The 
McMeeking Committee recommends full-time intensive 
courses with vocabulary and content specially selected 
for commercial needs. Everyone who has had experience 
of life abroad knows that in addition to a basic 
vocabulary one requires a professional vocabulary. 
The professional vocabulary of the scientist will be 
different from that of the accountant. Similarly the 
language of the salesman selling agricultural machinery 
will be different from that of the textile salesman. If 
the attempt is made to cover every professional need, 
language courses will break down. If, however, they 
are geared to the particular activity required, good 
progress can be made. 

Another point of interest is that the Committee 
believe that German will be the foreign language most 
widely required in the years which lie ahead. Thereafter 
follow Spanish, Portuguse and French. The Committee 
add that Russian, Japanese and Chinese should not be 
overlooked. 

Probably it is asking too much from the average person 
to be fluent in more than two foreign languages. Yet 
there are people who have a flair for learning foreign 
languages ; and if these languages are properly taught, 
with their practical use being constantly borne in mind, 
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Geological Laboratory 
Equipment 


We are world renowned designers and 
manufacturers of : 


Rock Cutting and Grinding Machines; 
Rock Splitting and Crushing Machines; 
Lapping and Ore Polishing Machines; 
Precision Controlled Hotplates; 
Integrating and Point Counting Micrometers; 
Croft Fossil Grinders; 
Graticule Slides for 
Sedimentary Petrology Mineral Counting. 


Teaching Equipment 
Stereometers: 
Pocket Clinometers; 
Geologists’ Hammers; 
Hand Augers. 


Cutrock Engineering Co Ltd 
35 Ballards Lane, London, N.3 
Telephone: Finchley 5978/9 
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/REQUIREMENT_ 


| 
| ABIX Cycle Stands are constructed of steel through- There are 30 
| 


out, stove enamelled green. Roof sheeting is normally different 
of galvanised corrugated sheets. If required, sheeting types from 
can be supplied in Alumini or Asbestos which to choose 





| Write for illustrated catalogue SG/\ to: 


|ABIX (METAL INDUSTRIES) LTD. 


Steel Equipment for Office and Factory 


| 
| Pool Road, West Molesey, Surrey 


Phone : Molesey 4361/3 Grams : Abix, East Molesey 
| Also Manufacturers of Steel Partitioning (Industrial and Executive) Ciothes Lockers 











FUME AND STEAM EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 
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F. G. ANSTEE & PARTNERS LTD., 
4-6 PALACE STREET, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 

PHONE: ViICtoria 6151 
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it is possible that a surprising number of polyglots will | vocabulary can easily be added. For far too long we 
be available. The aim should be to enable students to | have expected that the foreigner would learn our 
read the daily papers of the foreign countries rather than | language. We would help both ourselves and our trade 
the classics. Once a student can do this, then a specialist | if we began to learn the languages of our neighbours. 


Commercial Edueation 


Measures to Meet Modern Needs. | radical improvements. ‘‘ Local education authorities,’ 





‘The country’s present system 
education is urgently in need of overhaul. A great 
national effort is being made to educate and train 
scientists and technologists. <A similar effort is needed 
in education and training for commerce.’’ This is the 
keynote of a unanimous Report by the Advisory 
Committee on Further Education for Commerce 
(H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.) 

In a foreword the Right Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister 
of Education, says that he is reviewing the Report, 
which he regards as important and constructive, and 
hopes to announce the Government’s decisions shortly. 


Competition from Overseas. 

The Committee emphasize the increasing intensity of 
the competition from overseas. ‘‘ More and more 
countries are building up their industries and offering 
for sale goods once considered typically British. Many 
of this country’s European competitors have developed 


elaborate systems of commercial education and are 
making intensive efforts to strengthen them.’ The 


Committee are particularly impressed by the “ high 
schools of commerce’’ on the Continent which offer 
full-time university-level courses of at least three years 
combining ‘‘ much of the academic work conducted by 
the faculties of economics at the universities in this 
country with the more practical study of commercial 
knowledge and techniques.”’ 


Introduction of Sandwich Courses. 

Included among the Committee’s thirty recommenda- 
tions are proposals for the introduction of advanced 
sandwich courses in commercial subjects, on the lines of 
those already established in the field of technology, and 
the creation of a new national award for students in 
colleges and departments of commerce who have 
successfully taken advanced sandwich courses to degree 
level. 


Commercial Apprenticeship and Part-time Day 
Release. 

The present ‘‘ excessive reliance ’’ on evening study is 
particularly criticized. The Report recommends the much 
wider adoption of commercial apprenticeship schemes 
and a 250 per cent. increase ‘‘ by 1964 at the latest ’’ in 
the number of students released for part-time day 
courses. 

The Committee also recommend special courses in 
salesmanship and marketing, foreign languages and 
foreign business conditions, and short refresher and 
‘conversion ’’ courses on modern business techniques. 
Much greater support is urged for courses in retail 
distribution. 

The Colleges. 

The report discusses deficiencies in staffing, accom- 

modation and equipment in the colleges and recommends 


— 
of commercial 





say the Committee, ‘‘ should give the governing bodies of 
colleges powers sufficient to attract senior personnel from 
industry and commerce to serve on them.’’ The colleges 
should become focal points for discussion of business 
problems. Research and consultancy work should be 
developed. Principals and their stafis should be 
encouraged to study commercial education and practice 
abroad. 
National Certificates. 

National Certificate courses in commerce are strongly 
commended. The Committee also consider that deter- 
mined efforts should be made to bring closer together 
the requirements of the Ordinary National Certificate 
in Commerce and of the intermediate examinations of 
some of the leading professional bodies, and they 
recommend an urgent joint review of the syllabuses 
concerned. 


Commercial Education for Women. 

Few women reach positions of responsibility in the 
professions associated with commerce, says the report. 
This is not a question of capabilities, but because few 
women care to face the strain and effort involved in 
getting themselves ‘‘accepted.’’ Women are not 
welcome to employers when seeking administrative or 
professional posts because employers have _ hitherto 
regarded them as a poor return for investment, “‘ since 
any personable and intelligent woman suitable for a 
responsible post is likely to marry and take on family 
responsibilities which will interrupt or terminate her 
career.” 

Firms cannot afford to ignore the potential contribution 
which could be made by women. The prospect of 
marriage need not be a governing consideration. ‘‘ We 
see no reason,’”’ say’ the Committee, ‘‘why women 
should not make a success in more professions, notably 
those associated with commerce . . . we believe that the 
scope of their employment could and should be 
widened, and that training and education facilities 
should be provided to that end.” 

More facilities should be given by employers for 
day-time study for women as well as for men. At 
present, four times more boys than girls are released for 
part-time day courses. Without effective action there 
is the risk of perpetuating the present situation in which 
“an important reserve of intelligence and talent is 
being frustrated rather than being fully developed and 
used.’’ Willingness by the employers to engage and 
provide facilities for the training of women for posts of 
responsibility seems an essential first step. 


Correspondence Courses. 
Well over half the students taking professional 
examinations in commercial subjects do so through 
correspondence courses. Such courses, say the Com- 
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NOW READY @ 56th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE 1959 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


Published annually by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ School Government Chronicle ’’) 





Every Education and Executive Officer of the Education 
ti Bins CONTENTS INCLUDE : 
Committees and Local Authorities, the Principals of 


Secondary Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges, Universi- MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions; Executive and Staff ; 
: : , : y Inspectorate ; National Colleges ; Welsh Education Department. 
ties, Polytechnics, and others interested in National EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
; : : Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 
Cc ‘ 
Education should have a Copy of this completely revised Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 
and enlarged new edition. More than twenty thousand Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 
Inspectors : Divisional Officers ; Organisers and other officials ; Youth Employment 

please do so now. Bureau. 

HOME OFFICE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

CHILDREN’S OFFICERS, County and County Borough. 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, NORTHERN IRELAND. 

SECONDARY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (England and Wales). 

SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS (England and Wales). 

SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS (England and Wales). 

SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland). 

JUNIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland). 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland). 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS (N. Ireland). 

REGIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS FOR FURTHER EDUCATION. 

POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART. 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGES. 

COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND AND IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITIES EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENTS. 

PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb and other Handicapped 
Children. 

HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS. 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES. 

EXAMINING BODIES. 


corrections have been made, if you have not yet ordered, 























GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. OVER 
UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENT BOARDS 600 PAGES 
LIBRARIES. 








EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 

COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. r 32 6 
COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 

COMING EVENTS DIARY, 1959. (Including Postage) 




















THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Available from : THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 
98, KINGSTON ROAD, MERTON PARK, LONDON, S.W.1I9. 
Telephones : CHErrywood 2245 and 2246 








ORDER FORM 


To the Manager, THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES DIRECTORY, 
98, Kingston Road, Merton Park, London, S.W.19. 


PLEASE SEND ... cue. COpies of THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES DIRECTORY, 1959 edition, 
for which | enclose Money Order /Postal Order /Cheque for £ 
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mittee, were outside their terms of reference. But the 
report draws attention to the part which the colleges 
can play “‘ in helping to ofiset the obvious disadvantages 
inherent in isolated study by organizing intensive 
tutorials or conferences which students taking 
correspondence courses can attend. 


COUTSes, 


The Need for Sustained Action. 

Che Committee conclude by saying that if their report 
is to be effectively implemented, much more publicity 
will be needed and sustained action will be required not 
only from individual employers and colleges but from 
Government Departments, local education authorities, 
representative bodies of employers, the National and 
Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education and 
educational and professional associations. 

In a covering letter from the Chairman of the National 
Advisory Council Education for Industry and 
Commerce (Sir Harry Pilkington), also published with 
the report, the Council endorses the Committee’s view 
of the importance to this country of further education 
for commerce and warmly supports their call for an 


on 


urgent national effort to improve and expand the 
provision made for it. The Council states that it is 
actively considering in what directions it can most 
usefully lend its support and assistance. 
* * * ce 
rhe Chairman of the Advisory Committee, which was 
set up by the National Advisory Council in July, 1957 


following a request in May by Viscount Hailsham the then 
Minister of Education, Mr. J. G. McMeeking, C.B.E., 
F.B.1.M., J.P. Mr. McMeeking is Managing Director of 
\. C. Gill, Limited of Nottingham, Chairman of 
Education Committee of the Association of British 
of Commerce, and Vice-Chairmn of the 
gional Advisory Council for Further Education in the 
Midlands The Committee, composed partly of 
members of the National Advisory Council and partly of 
non-members, included, in addition to experts in com- 
mercial education, persons with long experience in banking, 
insurance, accountancy and company administration, and 
others with similar experience in manufacturing industry, 
distribution and transport. Its terms of reference were as 
follows fo consider the provision made by local 
education authorities for further education for commerce 
at and above the level of Ordinary National Certificate and 
Intermediage professional examinations, and to recommend 
urgently what further steps should be taken to implement 
the commercial aspects of the policy announced in the 
White Paper on ‘ Technical Education ’ 
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Commonwealth Education Conference 


All the Governments of the Commonwealth have now 


accepted an invitation from the United Kingdom 
Government to attend a Commonwealth Education 


Conference in Oxford from July 15th to 29th. The 
principal Colonial territories will also send representatives. 
Delegations — will composed of officials and 
representatives of educational interests, including the 
Universities. 

Lord Halifax, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
will be President of the Conference and Sir Philip 
Morris, Vice-Chancellor of Bristol University, will be 


be 


Chairman. 
The U.K. Government have invited delegates to 











spend the week before the Conference visiting educational 
establishments in the United Kingdom. They will be 
guests of the United Kingdom Government for the whole 
period of three weeks. 

This Conference stems from a decision of the 
Commonwealth Ministers at the Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference held at Montreal in September, 
1958, that a meeting should be convened by the United 
Kingdom during 1959 to formulate a new programme of 
Commonwealth Scholarships and Fellowships and_ to 
review the existing arrangements for co-operation 
between Commonwealth countries on all aspects of 
education. 


The Jubilee of the Labour Colleges 
By J. P. M. MILLAR 

In Sweden and in Switzerland, in Germany and in the 
United States—in fact, in practically every country in 
the world in which modern industry has developed, the 
resulting working-class movement has built up an 
educational organization of its own, providing educational 
facilities specially adapted to its needs. Most of these 
organizations have arisen quite independently of the 
universities, or of any part of the state educational 
machine. 

One of the oldest of these independent educational 
organizations—if not the oldest—is the Labour College 
Movement. It began fifty years ago and is this year 
celebrating its Jubilee. 

Half-a-century ago the working-class movement was 
weak, and had little confidence in itself. As the 
pioneers realized that the trade union and labour 
movement would have to solve great economic 
problems, and believed that it was destined to make a 
very great contribution to modern history, two main 
subjects at the first Labour College classes were 
economics and social history. The economics classes 
were intended to enable workers to understand the 
economic system in which they lived and the history 
classes to enable them to see, amongst other things, that 
new circumstances gave rise to new social classes and 
that the wage workers in a modern industrial society 
were not destined to remain mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

The N.C.L.C. to-day runs education schemes for over 
100 British trade unions, and education schemes by 
post for seven colonial and commonwealth trade unions. 
It has some 13,000 class students every year, some 12,000 
day and week-end school students, 78,000 students at 
branch lectures and 600 residential summer school 
students. Its postal courses department now provides 
sixty-seven courses, and the number of postal course 
students in recent vears has fluctuated between 14,704 
and 20,982. Most trade unionists are now entitled to 
N.C.L.C. courses free and details can be had from the 
N.C.L.C., Tillicoultry, Scotland, in return for a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Miss May O’Connor, chairman of the Isle of Wight 
Education Committee, a member of the A.E.C. Execu- 
tive and the children’s advisory committee of I.T.A., 
has been appointed chairman of the joint committee 
which has been set up by the B.B.C. and I.T.A. to con- 
sider the recommendations of the Nuffield Foundation 
Report on Television and the Child, 
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School Organs 


We have now installed organs in schools 
at home and abroad (University of 
Ghana and Achimota School), includ- 
ing quite large organs for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools. Classic Organs in 
hand for London and 
Welshpool. 
Electronic organs differ fundamentally 
and it is now fully recognised that for 
musical quality there is none com- 
parable with our instruments. Good 
tonal quality is indispensable for 
educational purposes. 
MARTINETTE ORGANS : 
£465—£520 and £875 
CLASSIC ORGANS : 
With 2, 3 or 4 ranks at £1,450, £1,650 
and £1,950 respectively. 
The only electronic organs permanently 
installed in two Cathedrals were built by us. 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO. LTD. 


Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : 47302 
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£925. 
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TICKETS 


ROME OLYMPICS) oe ureED 
OBERAM MERGAU FOR BOTH EVENTS 





SEND FOR DETAILS NOW TO 


BELGA (INcLUsivE) HOLIDAYS Ltd. 
368 GRAYS INN ROAD, W.C.I 





SPECIAL TEACHERS’ ‘LAST FLING’ 
HOLIDAY IN PARIS, DEPART 
AUGUST 27th. 3 DAYS £12-10-0 





NOTE.—WHETHER YOU BOOK WITH US OR 
ANOTHER COMPANY, MAKE SURE 
THAT YOUR OLYMPIC TICKETS ARE 
GUARANTEED 











THE CRAFT BEHIND THE SPORT 


—G€RICKET 
“BITUTURF” 


THE PERFECT SURFACE 
FOR PRACTICE WICKETS 


Recognised as the best of all artificial wickets 
—the nearest approach to a grass pitch 


OVER 1,500 WICKETS SOLD IN 5 SEASONS 


Manufacturing facilities at our Works have now been doubled | 
in order to cope with the rapid increase in demand 
BATS—SIGHT SCREENS—STUMPS—CREASE MARKERS 


GROUND MARKERS — WICKET COVERS — SLIP | 
CRADLES—SCORE PLATES— MARKING COMPOUND | 


The Craftsmen behind the Sport 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


Send for ‘ Bituturf’ Brochure and Accessories Leaflet, to: | 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS 
SYSTON, 


| 


eo. .?te8.,! 
LEICESTER. ‘hone: Syston 3322-7 | 


| In Orange, Tan or 
| White. Very durable 


Correct in size, weight & play in every way 










MOULDED ‘ae? MOULDED 
FOOTBALL } VOLLEY 
Size 5—I8 panel. BALL 

An 18-panel ball of 


Size 4—I!2 panei. FOOTBALL 

- - durable 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable. 
soap and water. 


and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MOULDED 
BALLS 
70-OAY 


MOULDED MOULDED 
NET BALL BASKET 
BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication. 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
for long life. 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 


From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 
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Scholarships 
Che Textile Institute announces, April 30th, as the 


closing date for applications for this Year's scholarships 
The Textile Cotton Industry War Memorial 
lrust Scholarship is open to young persons who are or have 
the cotton 
KX. and is for a period of 


Institute 


been, or intend to be engaged in spinning or 


cotton weaving industry of the | 


three years, subject to annual review he purpose of this 


scholarship is to enable the holder to follow a whole-time 


course of study in Textile Technology at an 


level 


preferably, though not necessarily, a degree course) 


and or obtain industrial training and experience of a 


advanced | 
| 
| 


special character at home or abroad It has a maximum 
value of £300 for each of the first two vears and £350 for 
the final year 


The Peter Coats Scholarship is for two or three years to 
t value of not more than £100 per annum, tenable in the 


rextile Department of any technical college in the British 


Isles, to students at present studying in a _ secondary 
grammar school, public school, or secondary tet hnical 
school, or attending a part-time course at a_ technical 


college, who wish to take a course leading to a college 
diploma or other qualification in subjects connected with 
the cotton industry 

The Rowland Spencer Scholarship was established in 
memory of the late Rowland Spencer of Helmshore, 
Haslingden, Lancashire, and is open annually for training or 
research, to young persons of British nationality by birth 
who intend to enter and make their career in the textile 
and their last public 
grammar, or secondary school or 
attending a_ technical who have already 
qualified in textile technology, either as_ University 
graduates or as associate members of the Textile Institute. 
Chere is an annual grant of £100 during the period of this 
sé holarship 


vear at a 
technical 


industry who are in 
secondary, 


college, or 


New Standards for Schoo! Furniture 
B.S.I. issues first four parts of B.S. 3030. 


The modern school classroom, with its abundant lighting 
and pleasing decor, is a far cry from its dingy nineteenth 
century predecessor. Important progress has been made 
in the design of furniture, desks are being superseded by 
chairs and tables and these chairs and tables are tending 
to be built to fit the child The quest for still better 
school furniture goes on all the time—notably by industrial 
and professional experts working in conjunction with the 
B.S.1. 

B.S.1. now announces the simultaneous publication of the 
first four parts of B.S. 3030 ‘‘ School furniture,’’ a standard 
which will supersede BS/MOE 11-22: 1950—a 
specifications originally evolved in the early post-war years. 

Recent research, and existing evidence gained through 
the adoption by schools of anthropometrically designed 
dining chairs and tables (to B.S. 2639 of 1955) have 
confirmed that real benefits can derive from giving children 
school furniture of the correct heights. Again, it is 
significant that anthropometric evidence is being 
applied in other fields—for example, that of office furniture. 





series of 


also 


Nevertheless, there still exist prejudices against the 
introduction of furniture sizes which are unfamiliar and 


which make the products seem—at a first glance 

unattractive. For this reason, the Ministry of Education 
and B.S.I. hope for the continued steady co-operation of 
education authorities and teachers in ensuring that full 


advantage is obtained from this series of standards, i.e., by 
making B.S. 3030 a ‘ purchasing blueprint ”’ 
furniture is concerned, 


where school 














FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND, LIM!TED 

CGA 707—Forestry in Canada.—There are so many 
strips on forestry already that this strip must be a good 
one, and so it is Colour has definitely enhanced the 
photographs and one gets closer to the natural setting ; 
we can feel that we are there. A map shows the distribution 
of the soft-wood forest, the main lumbering areas and the 
main pulp and paper mills. Sections deal with the cutting 
of the timber, transit, conservation, milling and finished 
products and the development of hydro-electric plants to 
meet the requirements of the industry. A strip which will 
be enjoyed by Primary and Secondary Scholars alike. 
27 frames 














~ ~ * ~ 
CGA 791 —-Natural Regions of Brazil..—Monica M. Cole, 
B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Geography, University College 


of North Staffordshire, has taken these colour photographs 
to provide an up-to-date and authentic account of the 
modern trend in this most densely populated section of 
Brazil. The strip is divided into two very contrasting zones, 
the Zona de Mata characterized by high temperatures and 
abundant rainfall and the Zona de Caatinga, a region of 
drought by reason of the erratic and unreliable rainfall. 
In the former the cultivation of sugar-cane and cacao 
provide main interest, while in the latter sizal and cotton 
receive most attention. The strip concludes with a photo- 
graph of the Paulo Alfonso dam, a great new project which 
promises much to both regions. 28 frames. 


* * * * 


CGA 792—Coffee Lands in Brazil.—This strip is an 
excellent example of the dangers of over production, the 
output in 1906 being twice the annual world consumption. 
To-day Brazil contributes about 60 per cent. of the world 
crop. This strip takes us further south than CGA 791 but 
Monica Cole is still the author and photographer. A map 
indicates the main coffee producing areas. Production in 
the zone receive attention later. The new coffee zone of 
Parana, commenced in 1929, progressed slowly by reason 
of world depression but developed rapidly between 1945 
and 1956 when all land held by the company had been sold. 
These pictures show how the development was different 
from anything else in Brazil leading to Londrina becoming 
a thriving town. The final photograph shows part of the 
commercial centre of Rio de Janeiro. 26 frames 


* * * * 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED 

CX 6233—-Southern England.—This is the third strip in 
the series of sixteen intended to cover the whole of the 
British Isles and it would not be surprising if it turned out 
to be the most popular for the region is blessed with lovely 
countryside and attractive coastline. There are twelve 
fine photographs to show how varied the landscape can be, 
but their real value lies in the study of the geological 
formations which bring about the change of scene; the 
senior student will find the geological map showing the chief 
outcrops a constant guide. Two other useful maps deal 
with relief features and communications. Human activity 
provided in the way of mixed and mechanized farming, 
cattle and sheep rearing, apple and cherry orchards, market 
gardening, lime burning, brickmaking and coalmining. An 
interesting feature of the concluding section is the choice of 
various types of settlement to meet the needs of the 
population. Hence we have village sites, the market town, 
the gap town, the military town and naval station, the 
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coastal industrial town, the commercial port and cross- 
channel port and finally the seaside resort An excellent 
strip to point out to the beginnner that the study of 
scenery is just as much a science as the study of the weather 
42 frames 

* * * * 


CX 6325Everyday Life in Cyprus. 
the chance of looking at the island, 
whose troubled story has been on everybody's lips 
Prepared with the help of the Government of Cyprus with 
notes and photographs by Mr. J. Newsome, B.S« Pwo 
maps show location relative to Britain and Turkey and the 
Physical Features The photographs of the different rural 
activities of the inhabitants of the Central Nicosia Plain 
form marked contrast to those of the Mountain Kegion 
Towns shown are Nicosia, Famagusta and Kyrenia 
Industries shown concern’ brickworks, woodcutting, a 
limekiln, asbestos and copper pyrites workings. A picture 
of road-building serves to emphasize the importance of road 
travel in the absence of railways, while the Viscount ait 
liner reminds the scholar that there is a daily service from 
London. A Greek Orthodox Church and a Moslem Mosque 
provide material to inform the student that the Cypriots 
are a deeply religious people. There will certainly be much 
to learn about the island from these helpful colour photo 
graphs. 42 frames 


Scholars now have 
2.000 miles away, 


* * * * 


Cx 6207 Polish Folk Art. The producers apologise tor 
the quality of some of the photographs in the strip owing 
to technical difficulties encountered, as the exhibits at the 
recent exhibition of Polish Art in London had to be 
photographed where they stood. In spite of this we are 
well satisfied with the prospect of being able to examine 
these charming examples of a popular art practised by 
peasants and handed down through the years. Colour 
abounds, as we should expect, and we are pleased to find 
a set of examples well representative of the whole range of 
art. It is incredible to see what has been fashioned from 
such materials as egg-shells, straw, tinfoil and 
coloured paper. There are examples of woodcarving, 
sculpture, pottery, painting, coloured paper-cuts, costume 
and weaving. Many of the subjects have religious motifs 
and a number are toys. It is an inspiring and refreshing 
thought that beautiful objects such as these are still being 
made in leisure hours in the midst of a world crowded with 
speed and scientific 


peas, 


progress 26 frames 


* * * * 


CX 6331 —Cultivation of the Rose. Part 2 -Rose 
Pruning... The Natural Society’s membership has 
now reached 60,000 which serves to show the keen interest 
taken in rose cultivation in recent years. The photographs 
in this informative strip were taken at the Society’s trial 
ground at Oaklands, St. Albans ; and the notes are written 
by the Society’s secretary. That gives an authentic 
flavour to the strip which is essentially a practical guide 
H. Ealand has made sure that the amateur pruner shall 
accomplish his first efforts satisfactorily ; to this end he is 
shown the distinction between healthy and unhealthy wood, 
where and how to prune, and why Nothing is left to 
chance—each operation has clear colour photographs and 
in some cases the part to be pruned is indicated by a white 
band. The beginner will know how to deal with shrub 
roses, miniature and standard roses, with ramblers and 
climbers. The results of pruning are shown by photographs 
taken the following summer. 37 frames. Part 1 deals with 
soil and planting. 


tose 


* a * * 

No. 5244—-The Municipal Architect.— This is a straight 
forward strip setting out the duties of the Municipal 
\rchitect and the staff of which he is in charge. To give 
a tangible and practical outlook to the strip we follow the 
erection of a new schooj building, tracing its development 
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from the drawing-board to actual construction. Thus we 
meet the surveyor, the architect with his model, the various 
scale plans for discussing by the chairman of the education 
committee and education officer, the quantity surveyor and 
clerk of works. We watch the school take shape and see 
its completion From here the strip considers town 
development and slum clearance and shows the important 
part played by the Municipal Architect in carrying out the 
wishes of the local council in an effort to provide a pleasant 
and enjoyable environment for the people. Another useful 
strip for the instruction of the young 
23 frames 


education and 
citizen 


Inexpensive Teaching Kit on Australia 


Phrough the collaboration of various Departments of 


the Australian Government and major commercial and 


industrial under-takings, Educational Productions are 


now offering a complete study kit for use in 


project 
work on Australia, available to teachers only at a nominal 
price of 5s 

We have never seen anything so useful and so thoroughly 
educational offered to teachers for such a low charge as this 
instructive kit which is conveniently packed in a substantial 
cardboard containet 


There is a filmstrip entitled “ Introducing Australia,” 
The 37 frames deal 
flora and 


and to supplement this the same firm has generously 


produced for J. Lyons and Co., Ltd 


with towns, occupations, leisure hours and 


fauna 


supplied six 2-in. by 2-in. colour slides (pislides) showing 


kangaroos, a koala, merino sheep, a kookaburra, red gum 
blossom and an artesian wind pump; and also an album 
on Australia to hold forty-eight colou 


eight sample cards being included 


cards issued in 
pac kets of tea, 

Literature includes an attractive folder and booklet on 
booklet entitled “ Australian Food News,” 
and a sixty-four page booklet “* Australia in Brief,’ which is 
packed with statistics in answer to 100 specimen questions 
on all aspects of Australian life and commerce. ‘There is a 
folder provide a summary of the 
topics and points which should be covered in a series of 


Queensland, 


teaching designed to 
lessons, containing also four simplified maps which could 
be copied by scholars; and a Teacher's Resource Leaflet 
explaining eighteen excellent photographs 6-in. by 31-in 
which unusual modern 
developments in Australia 

There is 
Savill Line fo 


show aspects of some of the 
a schedule of passenger sailings of the Shaw 
1959-61 and a card with samples showing 
processing of raw wool to finished knitting wool issued by 
Sirdar Wools, Ltd 

Wall charts show some aspects of Australia and the story 
of wool and wall maps show natural and industrial resources 
and vegetation and agriculture. The largest opens out to 
29-in. by 38-in 

In connection with the study of all of the above there is a 
competition open to pupils eleven and under sixteen on 
Ist September, 1959, for which the first prize is a three-week 
Australia commencing shortly after Christmas, 
1959. There are also 100 other major prizes for boys and 
girls. The kit is obtainable from Educational Productions, 
Ltd. at East Ardsley, Wakefield 


Visit to 








The ‘‘School Library Exhibition’ is extremely 
popular with Education authorities throughout the 
country, and there are now two sets of books which 
will be touring schools in Lancashire, Kent, and East 
Sussex. The exhibition will be shown as well at the 
N.U.T. Careers Exhibition at Olympia in May. 
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BOOK NOTES 











Beetles of the British Isles, by E. I’. Linssen. (Frederick 

Warne and Co., Ltd., 30s.) 

The publication of a new volume in the “* Wayside and 
Woodland Series ’’ is always awaited with keen expectancy 
and acclaimed with equal enthusiasm, for here are books, 
which, though essentially produced for the amateur and 
interested public, are sufficiently accurate and reliable to 
be used for reference by the specialist. The two volumes 
on Beetles maintain the splendid tradition of the series by 
presenting a work on Coleoptera not hitherto so copiously 
illustrated within the compass of 595 pages. 

“Flies of the British Isles ’’ has done what was expected 
of it in bringing into Natural History Societies many young 
recruits to the Order. We have every confidence that the 
work on Beetles will also serve to provide a stimulating 
encouragement for young workers wishing to explore this 
field. Of the great standard work of Canon Fowler only 
Vol. VL is readily obtainable so that it is most encouraging 
to know that the great majority of figures in the plates are 
reproduced from the engraved plates in that monumental 
work. Mr. A. Stuart has made a worthy addition in 
preparing the colour plates. In all, 1,039 species are 
figured, 519 in colour; a very fine visual key to quick 
identification and a guide to the placing of similar species 
not illustrated. Large species are reproduced natural size 
but smaller ones are enlarged from 2 to 12 times linear to 
make identification more readily possible. Seventy-one 
illustrations of larvae and pupae are largely based on the 
steel engravings of Schioedte’s excellent work. 

The format of the work is similar to “ Flies of the British 
Isles,’ the characteristics of each family being given in 
smaller type “ set solid "’ for easier reference. The author 
judiciously avoids keys below super-family level and uses 
the classification followed by Kloet and Hincks (1945) 
although other systems of classification, including Crowson 
(1950) are given to show concordance. Every Genus is 
described and most of the 3,700 species of the Order. In 
the section on metamorphosis it is good to know that the 
author has been able to include some most useful suggestions 
on the study of beetle larvae by the foremost authority on 
the subject the late Dr. van Emden. 

With the help of these two well-planned volumes the 
newcomer to Coleopetera will quickly add to his knowledge. 
If he uses that excellent practical guide ‘‘ A Coleopterist’s 
Handbook " published by the Amateur Entomologists’ 
Society in conjunction with these volumes he will the more 
quickly need to refer to the colour plates to identify his 
captures ; and if he becomes “ key-minded ” then the 
Royal Entomological Society’s ‘‘ Handbooks for the 
Identification of British Insects "’ at present have published 
keys on Coleoptera running to 328 pages.--C.O.H 


The Freshwater Life of the British Isles, by John Clegg 

(Frederick Warne and Co., Ltd., 21s.) 

That a new edition of this useful and comprehensive work 
should have been called for in so short a time is in itself 
sufficient recommendation. The author has taken the 
opportunity to correct minor errors and incorporate some 
useful suggestions to bring the book still more in line with 
teaching requirements. The author's task has been no 
easy one; so many of us visit a pond or stream for our 
own particular requirements of pleasures; we tend to 





treat the pond from a specialist’s viewpoint. Thus the 
reviewer is more concerned with insect life and even among 
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those primarily with dragonflies and two-winged flies. How 
difficult to cut interesting material to the minimum so 
that there shall be space for all; John Clegg has 
accomplished this admirably Accordingly there are 
sections on the larger plants, the simple plants, Protozoa, 
Sponges, Hydra and related forms, Flatworms and Round 
worms, Rotifers, Polyzoa, True Worms, Crustaceans, 
Insects, Arachnids, Molluscs and _ Vertebrates The 
practical chapters are important for the beginner in 
Biology. 

Of the lovely ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland Series '’ perhaps 
this book more than any other satisfies the requirements of 
teachers of Biology The other works, which are an 
essential equipment of any Senior School Library, are 
largely intended for reference, more than for study. We 
mention this for far too frequently we are asked by teachers 
with little knowledge of Natural History for a list of books 
on which to form a nucleus. For Primary Schools the 
excellent and informative Observer Series should always 
be at hand for scholars to read as and when they will. 
‘ Pond Life ’’ in this series is also by John Clegg and it is 
interesting to note than four plates from it by that 
excellent artist E. C. Mansell have been upgraded to 
replace four less informative plates in the major work 
New readers will thank Mr. Clegg for his efforts in placing 
two such valuable books on their shelves.--C.O.H 


* * * * 


Zum Nacherzahlen by Freda Kellett, B.A. (University of 

London Press, 4s. 6d. net) 

For some time the Oxford and Cambridge Examination 
Board have set their G.C.E. ‘ O”’ Level and Aural Compo- 
sition exercise in which the candidate is required to re-tell 
in German, a story or anecdote read to him. This type of 
question has recently been adopted by the Northern 
Universities Joint Board. This collection of material for 
use in the Fourth and Fifth Forms, is designed to give train- 
ing in aural composition. A separate vocabulary is given 
for each story. Although this entails some repetition,- it 
does enable the teacher to take the stories in any order. An 
outline of each passage is given, so that pupils may gradu 
ally, themselves, acquire the habit of seizing the essentials 
of what they have heard or read. The stories are varied in 
subject matter and of interest for their own sake. A very 
useful and practical class-book, which any teacher of Ger- 
man would do well to look at.—C. 


* * * * 


Beginning the Three R’s, by J. C. Gagg. (Evans, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Gagg has done it again. His ‘‘Common Sense in 
the Primary School’’ did much to encourage that trend 
in opinion among primary school teachers towards the 
view that the best results could be obtained only where 

interest and activity ’’ methods are combined with firm 
and definite basic training. Even the most experienced 
and successful of teachers, perforce confined so much to 
their own classrooms, are apt to distrust their own 
judgment when faced by a succession of pundits flitting into 
the schools from the Ministry and the L.E.A. office with 
this or that latest craze; to them, Mr. Gagg’s book was a 
treasure indeed. With it safely in the cupboard behind 
them they were able to go ahead comfortably with what 
they knew from experience to be the commonsense 

middle way.’’ Now he has carried his campaign into 
that most crucial of all periods of the child’s development, 
the transition stage during which foundations must be laid 
on which the whole succeeding edifice will be built. And 
again he has avoided the lush pastures of theory and pious 
admonition and got to grips with the realities of the class- 
room. There is a tremendous amount of useful stuff 
packed into the three Parts—Reading, Written English and 





Arithmetic. Even the most enthusiastic devotee of 

“activity ’’ methods will agree that in a classroom where 

these techniques, devices and projects are followed, there 

will be plenty going on. At the same time if Mr. Gagg’s 
suggestions receive the wide recognition they deserve there 
will be fewer parents complaining that Jack and Jill 

‘certainly enjoy school but they seem to be learning 

nothing.’’ Quite the best book for teachers of the five to 

nine age-group that we have seen.—C. 
* * * * 

A Guide to Map Projections, by K. E. Bowyer, M.A. and 
G. A. German, M.Sc. (Murray, 4s. 6d. net.) 

It is only by gaining some knowledge of projections that 
the student geographer can learn the properties—and 
limitations—-of his chief tool, the map. This book is 
designed for those preparing for the A Level Geography 
papers. It approaches the problem from the geographical 
angle—the necessary mathematics are treated as a hurdle 
to be surmounted as quickly as possible. However, for 
those interested in the mathematics and in actual con- 
structions, a group of exercises has been added at the end 
of each chapter. All the most commonly used projections 
are covered, including the Mercator, the Sanson-Flamsteed, 
the Mollweide, the zenithal tangential projections and the 
conical projections, and the book ends with some sixty 
questions taken from past examination papers.—C. 

* * * * 

The Gist of It,.. Practical Précis for Beginners, by Edna E. 
Willton. (Warne, 2s. net.) 

Let it be said from the outset that there is some excellent 
material in this book, and that those exercises designed 
to give training in succinct and explicit expression are 
outstandingly good. But about the wisdom of its attempt 
to give practice in précis-writing at this early stage one is 
not so sure. The great need in the junior school, in these 
days of television, ‘‘ strip ’’ comics and other visual media, 
is to get the children to read as widely and copiously as 
possible. Niggling away at snippets from ‘‘ Black-Beauty,”’ 
“Lorna Doone’ and ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” seems a_ poor 
substitute for getting on with these and similar books as 
a whole. The dehydrating of selections from the classics 
is an activity of very questionable value for the fifteen or 
sixteen-year old; for the ten or eleven—year old on the 
threshold of discovering the world of books, it is unforgiv- 
able. And by collecting all these exercises into one book, 
the author tends to get this part of the art of reading and 
writing out of proportion. May we suggest that she could 
more usefully turn her undoubted talents to account by 
producing a complete English course for the Junior school, 
in which some of these excellent exercises would fall into 
place ?—C 

* . + * 

Government in Great Britain, The Empire, and the 
Commonwealth. Second Edition. By L. W. White, 
M.A. and W. D. Hussey, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. net.) 

This comprehensive yet compact survey of the British 
Constitution deserves the success it has already won. 
To have packed so much into so short a space is a 
remarkable achievement. The whole field of the legislature 
the executive (both central and local) the public services the 
judicature and the Commonwealth are accurately and fully 
covered Although designed for those preparing for 
examinations at home and overseas, the book, with its 
careful attention to historical background, will serve the 
turn of the general reader who is looking for a brief yet 
authoritative statement of how the British Commonwealth 
is governed. The book has the great merit of making 
complicated matters immediately intelligible. There is a 
useful glossary of terms and a selected book list for further 
reading. A copy should be in every grammar school 
library ; teachers and lecturers on British Constitution 
should consider it for use as a classroom text.—C 
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Trigonometry for Today, by Milton Brooks and A. Clyde 

Schock. (McGraw-Hill, 33s. net.) 

\ sound text-book covering the ground in Trigonometry 
required for the English G.C.E. Advanced Level in 
Mathematics. It has the merit of relating Trigonometry at 
each stage to the other branches of mathematics. The 
inclusion of a set of logarithm and other tables adds to the 
usefulness of the book. There is plenty of exercise material 
and each chapter closes with a set of questions of a general 
character designed to challenge the student’s grasp of 
underlying principles. The high cost, by British text-book 
standards, is likely to be the chief obstacle to the book's 
wide adoption for class use in this country. -C 


* * * * 


Science in Schools. Proceedings of a Conference under the 
auspices of the British Association. Edited by W. H. 
Perkins, O.B.E 3utterworth, 15s. net.) : 

It is seldom that a conference of eminent experts gets so 
firmly to grips with the realities of a problem as did the 
Conference on Science in Schools held last year under the 
auspices of the British Association rhe contributions 
towards a solution of some of the problems which are 
exercising the Government, industry and the schools have 
now been collected into book-form, and their presentation 
to a wider reading public is thoroughly justified by the 
practical, constructive suggestions they contain. How are 
we to attract (or direct ?) more science teachers into the 
schools, what measure of re-thinking is required on the place 
of science in the schools—particularly the girls’ grammar 
schools, what can industry do to encourage that increase in 
the output of trained scientific manpower that it needs, 
what can the Ministry of Education and the local education 
authorities do in the way of providing improved facilities 
for science teaching, what proportion must be maintained 
between the teaching of pure science and technology ?—all 
these questions receive an answer, if not always a con- 
clusive or universally acceptable one. A member of the 
conference suggested that the discussion of our shortage 
of trained scientists is becoming something of a national 
pastime. If this is so, then this conference stopped playing 
for once, and got down to work.-—-C 


. * * ” 


Youth in the Western European 

(H.M.S.O., 8s. 3d.) 

The ‘tragic heritage of abandoned and endangered 
youth "’ left in Europe after World War II is reflected in 
this detailed description of the work of youth movements 
and organizations in member countries of the Western 
European Union. The book is a revised and extended 
edition of the original, published in 1952 by the Brussels 
lreaty Organization, in French and Dutch only 

Of nine million displaced Germans after the war, nearly 
24 million were under fifteen. More than 100,000 children 
were separated from their parents; a million and a half 
children were known to be motherless or fatherless o1 
both ; there were 1,400,000 young refugees. The number 
of juvenile criminals and delinquents was double the 1939 


Union Countries. 


figure 

In the report from Holland reference is made to the 
bewilderment and confusion of young people following the 
Liberation ; youth movement work was halted or “ went 
underground "’ during the war; the Belgian report speaks 
of the large numbers of young people who had apparently 
‘lost all sense of civic responsibility.”’ 

The book is a compendium of information on youth 
movement activities in England and Wales, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Federal Germany and 
Italy. Under generic headings concerning further education 
facilities, youth movement activities, the moral and social 
aspects of the question, popular culture, physical training 
and recreation, each country’s arrangements are given 
individual treatment for comparative purposes. In each 





case a list of the various youth movement groups and most 
important organizations is given together with lists of 
specialist journals and _ periodicals published in each 
country. 

In each of the seven countries concerned, voluntary 
bodies play a large part in the cultural, educational and 
physical activities which form a background to all youth 
work, but short surveys of the responsibilities of the various 
States reveal considerable variation both in powers and in 
forms of administration. 


School Broadcasting in Canada 

Mr. Rex Lambert, Head of School Broadcasts with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has been visiting 
Associated-kediffusion’s School Broadcasting Section during 
a brief stay in England when he gave members of the 
section an opportunity to compare notes by showing them 
some telerecordings of C.B.C.’s productions for schools. 

He showed three recordings: (1) The Elizabethan 
Theatre. English literature for age level 13-15 ; (2) Science 

Physics. ‘‘ Pressure in Liquids,” for age level 13-15 ; 
(3) ‘‘ Nursery School Time,” giving daily pre-school 
training to children aged three to six. 

These programmes relied to a far greater extent than those 
produced for schools by Associated-Rediffusion, on the 
expert speaking in vision about his subject; indeed, 
Mr. Lambert himself, referred to the Physics programme as 
‘an example of the ‘ master teacher’ technique which is 
common throughout North America.” 

In answer to questions from Associated-Rediffusion’s 
directors, he explained how the organization of school 
broadcasting in Canada differed from that existing in this 
country. In Canada, the initiative for introducing schools 
television lay with the provincial education authorities, who 
supplied part of the cost of production. During the current 
year they are paying out about 200,090 dollars on sound 
and television school broadcasting. This method of control 
might tend to produce a rather more didactic type of 
programme than in Britain, but it also meant that the 
provincial authorities were actively concerned to see that 
the schools were equipped to receive the programmes. 
As many as 80 per cent. of the schools in Manitoba had 
been able to use the series, of which he was showing 
examples 


Educating for Peace 


A comprehensive catalogue of films, film strips, tape 
recordings and exhibition material with details of 
distributors, hiring charges and other relevant matters has 
been issued by the Friends’ Peace Committee under this 
title It lists over 150 films and much other material 
covering many subjects of interest to all concerned with the 
issues of peace and war including war on want, refugees 
race relations, violence and non-violence, work camps, 
nuclear weapons and the peaceful application of nuclear 
power. It is hoped that this publication will stimulate the 
use of films and other visual and oral aids which can be 
used in a variety of ways to help in presenting more 
vividly the views and ideas of many organizations both to 
members and to a wider public. Price Is. 4d. from Friends 
House, Euston Koad, London, N.W.1. 








The art of the printer can be seen in every aspect of 
modern life, and it is impossible to imagine this complex 
civilisation without it. 30ys about to leave school, 
who may be considering their future career, will find a 
valuable guide to the wide variety of opportunities by 
this skilled trade in “ Printing’ (1/9), a revised booklet 
published by the Central Youth Employment Executive 
in their ‘‘ Choice of Careers ’’ series. 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





PAY A VISIT TO BLANKENBERGE.—The most attractive seaside resort on 
the Belgian coast. Ask for details to : The Inquiry Office, Town Hall. 


LONDON, S.W.!.—St. Georges Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. ViC 8870. 


3 mins. Victoria, and Coach Station. H. and 
Props.: Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


C., E. Fires, ““ A.T.M. Radio."’ 


LLANDUDN O—Wilton Private Hotel, South Parade. Overlooking pier. Excellent 
cuisine. H. and C. all bedrooms. Send for brochure. Tel. : 6086. 


ALL DATES OPEN. Comfortable Fiat 2 B/R Acc 4-6 persons, also Bedsitter 
B/B 2-3 persons. Car space. Pets acc. | min. beach. R. Heare, ‘* Brongolds,’’ Beach 
Road, Bacton, Norwich, Norfolk. 


CLIFTONVILLE—Rhonailea Hotel, Edgar Road, Thanet 23648. Everything tops. 
Good Holiday assured. 50 rooms, radio, dancing, licensed. 7-10 gns. C.S.C.A. 
Recommended. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Chine Grange Hotel, West Cliff, Phone 3021. 3 mins. 
sea and shops. Surrounded by pine trees, good food, homely comfort. Car Park. 
Personal supervision. Moderate Terms. Brochure on request. 


FOLKESTONE.—"'ST. GERMAIN" PRIVATE HOTEL, 52 Earls Avenue. 
Tel. : 51469. Adjoining Leas Promenade. H. and C. Central heating. Excellent food. 
C.S.C.A. recommended. Parking. From 6 to 8 gns. 


JE RSEY, Channel Islands, ideal for holidays. “ White Heather '’ Hotel, Millbrook. 
Close to sea and town. Write for brochure. 


DELIGHTFUL [3th Century Farmhouse accommodation, all mod. cons. Bed, 
breakfast and evening meal. Two miles from sea. Brochure, Mrs. Ward, Holyford 
Farm, Colyton, Devon. 


** ASHMEAD "’ Guest House, Torrs Park, Iifracombe, Devon. Select area. Scenic 
town, marine, country walks. Every comfort. Reasonable. Brochure. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Pier Hotel, Boscombe. Good food, comfortable bedrooms. 
Sea views. Central heating. Lift. Car Park. Brochure on request. 


EXMOUTH.—Bed, breakfast, evening meal, garage, hot and cold, main road to 
beach, moderate terms. Phone : Exmouth 3271. Write : Wedlake, “Tremont,”’ 
Salterton Road. 


ILFRACOMBE.—Charming house, excellent accommodation, food and facilities. 
Overlooking sea. 6—74 gns. Brochure. Mrs. Inness, ‘“Varley,’’ Chambercombe 
Park. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate. 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road, 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345. 





FILMSTRIPS.—Over 3,000 titles for sale or return. Subjects from 
over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue free. See below. 





16mm. SOUND FILM HIRE LIBRARY. — Educational and 
entertainment subjects. Discount and block booking reductions. 
Nearly 1,000 titles. Write now for fully illustrated colour catalogue 
free. John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, Brighton. 25918. 


MABEL EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand, Typing, Translating), 
Private Lessons, Shorthand, Typing, English, French, Latin. 10, 
Beaconsfield Road, N.II. ENT 3324. 


GARDEN FETES, Bazaars.—Toys, fa: 4 Goods, Dips and 
Novelties, etc., atc wholesale prices. Organisers etc., send for list 
to Fanfare Productions, 135, Canterbury Road, London, N.W.6. 








FISH SUPPLIES 








2 BUY FISH DIRECT 


—— from Grimsby. Send for weekly price list posted 

several days in advance. Fish sent carriage paid express 

passenger train service, packed in free non-returnable boxes. 
THE MEDINA FISH COMPANY LTD., 


RIBY STREET, GRIMSBY. (EST. 50 YEARS). 
Suppliers to Catering establishments for half century. 














POTATO PEELING MACHINES 
ELECTRIC AND HAND OPERATED 
7b to 112 1b per charge, peeling time one minute. Available 
through distributors of catering equipment or from the 
manufacturers : 
GEORGE TWEEDY AND CO. LTD., Chipping, Near 
Preston, Lancashire. Phone: 258/9 











DEVON on the coast between Clovelly and 
» Wesward Ho, a beautiful small country 
hotel, every comfort, H. and C. in all rooms. Don’t ruin 
your holiday by going places with no reputation, we are 
famous the world over for superb food. Brochure on request. 


WALLAND CARY, BUCKS CROSS, BIDEFORD. 
CLOVELLY 226 











SPECIAL SALES SERVICE 
ALL MAKES. GUARANTEES. Attractive Credit Terms. 


Carpets, Tape Recorders, I5%. Furniture, Washing Machines, Refrigerators, 

Radios, Television, Fires, Cameras, Typewriters, 124%. Furs, Watches and 

Clocks, 20%. Upholstered furniture to order, 20% Lighting fittings, 25%. 

Sports Goods, 10%. Quality holidays abroad. ‘Attractive terms for all 

insurance. Order by phone, post or call. Free delivery in Greater London. 

Order Offices: 416, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 
Tel.: CHA 2270, 











BEARLEY AGRICULTURAL HOLIDAY CAMP 

Bearley, near Stratford upon Avon 
For a free and easy, care-free country holiday. Shop and Post Office. 
Dance Hall. Licensed Club. Agricultural work entirely optional. 
THE HOLIDAY WITH A DIFFERENCE 
(Four miles from Stratford-upon-Avon) 
Write for illustrated Brochure 
(No persons under seventeen years of age can be accommodated) 











CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD, 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.1I7 


Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 














For all your BOOK requirements 
and SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, TRY 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


Public Library and School Contractors, 


BOOKS HAVE A ‘LASTING’ appeal when fitted with our 
attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 
Please send for list of sizes and prices 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. : 78568 
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CATERING 
EQUIPMENT 





le keer Kaa Kha aa 





DOUBLE TIER 
HOT CUPBOARD i 


Models available for gas or electric 
heating. Vitreous enamelled, with 
stainless steel or stainless alloy top. 
Sizes : 2-ft.; 4-ft.; 6-ft. 





BOILING PAN 


Gas or electric. Single and 
dual purpose. Capacity !0-40 gallons. 
70° to 212°F. in 60 minutes (10 gal. 
capacity). Made entirely from stainless 
steel. Vitreous enamel finish with 
Chromium plated fittings throughout. 


STERILISING SINKS DE LUXE » 


G.| Gas Models AO 30 (D) MODEL 
G.2 Gas Models AO 30 (B) 


G.3 Electric Models AO 30 (E) ' 
G 4 Electric Models AO 30 (C) RINSING AND WASH UP SINKS 


Essentials comply with M. of E. requirements Size : 36-in. by 24-in. by 18-in. or special sizes to order. 
but refinements include fully insulated stove Made from stainless steel, or galvanised after made. 
and enamelled outer casing. Wire mesh baskets for plates, cups and cutlery. 

Full automatic control. 


*Write for detailed literature 








BLACK & WW/IAL18 (ACCRINGTON) LTD. HAGG WORKS, ACCRINGTON. 


Telephone : ACCrington 3297/8: 3399 





London Office: Suffolk House, 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4 _— Tel. : Mansion House 5931 


Birmingham Office: 171, Gravelly Hill, Erdington, Birmingham. Tel. : Erdington 1749 
B.W.16 
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